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MATERNAL INFLUENCE, 





BY M. C. PENNOCK. 


The subtle forces ruling Church and State 
Spring mainly from a mother’s moulding will : 
The look, the touch, the burning words that 

thrill 

Her crowing babe, its after years translate 
In ruling deeds of public good or ill. 


Would you the fature of the State direct ? 
Guard well its nursery; watch the heart and 
head 
That bend, in care, above its trundle-bed, 
Whose dimpled darlings, mirror-like, reflect 
All images before their vision spread. 


O mother, mistress of the world’s heart-strings! 
Thy touch can wake ‘‘the music of the spheres,”’ 
Thy lessons drench this earth in blood and 

tears; 

Thy cradle-song, clear as a bugle, rings, 

Down the long vista of succeeding years! 


But could thy hand, so strong to point the way, 
Directly strike the chords that voice the State, 
Less discords, then, would on our senses grate ; 

More potent still would prove thy magic sway 
To aid the right, and banish vice and hate. 
Alliance, O. 


——__ -- ~@ae 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Women voted in good numbers at the | 


recent school elections in several districts 
of Des Moines, Ia. The News of that 
city says: 

North Des Moines women came to the 
front in great style. 
was the most interesting of any such 
place‘in Des Moines in years. There was 
no smoking in the room and flags and 


bunting decorations made the occasion | 


seem the more patriotic. The vote was a 
very large one. In 1893 only 48 votes 
were cast at the school election and only 
85 in 1894, but Monday the total was 593, 
of which ballots 121 were placed in the 
box by women. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
Women could vote only on the question 
of issuing bonds to build new school- 


houses, while the men voted not only on | 


bonds but for school directors. 


tO 


Mrs. Laura M. Johns is visiting Iowa: 
She writes : : 

I find a great deal of suffrage sentiment 
here and it needs only working and 
educating such as the splendid JOURNAL 
and Column would do here. I try to take 
tubscriptions for them. 


2 
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The Pacific Coast Woman’s Congress 
Went off finely, and woman suffrage has 
& prominent place. 








<2 


The New England Woman Suffrage 
Anniversary in Boston has been well at- 
tended, and the Young People’s meeting 
Was a brilliant and unqualified success. 


2 
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The Philadelphia County Suffrage Soci- 
tty held its regular monthly meeting on 
Wednesday, May 28, at which prize essays 
Were read. On Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday followirg, the Pennsylvania 





The polling place | 


Oman Suffrage Association held a Fair | 


| to raise funds for suffrage work in the 
State. Each member was enrolled to work 
on some committee, candy, toys, house- 
hold supplies, bags, aprons, china, dolls 
were all assigned, and each member was 
responsible for at least ten useful and 
salable articles. Results will be reported 
later. 





During the second week in June 
‘‘Woman Suffrage Prize Speaking Con- 
tests’ will be held in the town hall at 
Melrose, and in the new Unitarian Church 
|at Somerville. Twelve young ladies and 
gentlemen from the High School will take 
part, and will compete for a ‘‘Mary A. 
Livermore Silver Medal.’’ These speakers 
are under special training with a pro- 
feasional teacher of elocution, and the 
selections to be given are the best 
| thoughts of the ablest writers upon the 
| woman suffrage question. All interested 
|in the cause are cordially invited. The 
| special dates will be given hereafter. 


! 
| —- 








| A Woman Suffrage Press Association 
‘has been organized in New York, with 
| the following officers: President, Mrs. 
|M. H. Fales; Vice-President, Mrs. L. D. 
Blake, Organizer, Harriette Keyser; Cor- 
| responding Secretary, Margaret Hay 
| Jones; Recording Secretary, Mary C. 
| Francis; Treasurer, Cynthia Westover. 
——_——_+or—___—_- 

A suffrage society with twenty-one 
| members was lately organized at Hamp- 
| den Corners, Me., at the house of Mrs. 
| Calvin Snow. The members have decided 

to work for a reading-room. 


+~er-- 


NEW YORK NOTES, 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The much-deferred Newburgh meeting 
was finally held on the afternoon of May 
15, in the parlors of Mrs. Russell Headley. 
Bright women were present, and genuine 

|interest in our cause was manifested. 
Two ‘‘antis” were converted to the true 
| faith, and will, I believe, be most active 
‘and valuable members of the new club 
which will soon be formed. Newburgh is 
hard ground, but it is not hopeless, as the 
meeting proved. I found two of the lead- 
| ing editors friendly. One of them was a 
strong advocate, and the other was un- 
prejudiced, if not ardent. 


From Newburgh I returned to Middle- 
town. On the afternoon of May 16 the 
club there was fully organized, amid real 
enthusiasm, with the following permanent 
officers : 

President—Mrs. R. M. Rorty. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs. Lida Ostram Van- 
amee, Mrs. Brown. 

Secretary—Mrs. Tuttle. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Henry Wiggins. 

This second meeting was held at Mrs. 
Vanamee’s. It was voted to have one 
more meeting in June and then to adjourn 
until fall, when the course of study pre- 
pared by the committee of the National 
Association will be taken up. It was a 
matter of general regret that Mrs. Van- 
amee would not accept the permanent 
presidency of the Middletown Club. Her 
rare executive ability, her great social in- 
fluence, combined with her deep interest 
in the cause, eminently fitted her for such 
a position. But Mrs. Rorty is a worthy 
successor and will make an admirable 
leader. She believes with her whole heart 
| and not with her intellect only, as many 
| women I meet do. Mrs. Vanamee has 
been appointed president of Orange County 
by Mrs. Greenleaf. 

Ellenville is a pretty town encircled by 
mountains, and bisected by a clear stream 
and the Delaware and Hudson Canal, 
which curves in and out like a green ser- 
pent, as it goes on its sinuous way between 
the mountains. It was noonday when I 
landed in this enticing spot. My ap- 
proach had not been heralded, but I went 
at once to see the eflicient chairman of the 
petition work in Ellenville, Mrs. Lizzie 
N. Cox. Through her help I was able to 
see about twenty women during the after- 
noon. The next morning Mrs. Cox had 
a meeting in her parlors, anda club was 
organized for work and study. The ofli- 
cers chosen were, president, Mrs. Lizzie 
N. Cox; vice-president, Mrs. Eugene 
Clark; secretary, Miss Sarah Mackey; 
Treasurer, Mrs. George N. Childs. 

Mrs. Clark is one of the most active 
suffrage workers of the town. She is the 
press committee for Ellenville. She and 
her mother have long been readers of the 
JOURNAL, to which they are most loyal. 


A Sunday with Mrs Searing in Kings- 
ton gave me renewed enthusiasm for 
another week’s work. After tarrying a 
day to arrange for Miss Yates’s lecture in 
Kingston on the 28th, I came to Catskill 





to make ready for Miss Yates on the 27th. 
Mrs. Catt has given the State these dates, 
and there is every indication that Miss 
Yates will be greeted by large audiences. 

A beautiful drive across country brought 
me to Greenville on Thursday. There we 
found the sister of Mrs. Root, my Catskill 
hostess, Mrs. Mary Wapely. Mrs. Wape- 
ley is a farmer’s wife, and one of the 
busiest of women. It was about noon 
when four of us appeared unannounced. 
We had written—a bad boy had kept the 
missive in his pocket. Mrs. Wapeley was 
house-cleaning, but that made no differ- 
ence. She was just as glad to see us, and 
gave us a most royal welcome. In the 
afternoon the horses were harnessed to 
the big, three-seated wagou, and I was 
taken to see some of the interested ladies 
of the town. A large bulletin was pasted 
up in the post office, announcing a lecture 
at the Presbyterian chapel in the evening. 
The schoolhouse was visited and the 
principal asked to give notice of the 
meeting. At the appointed time the bell 
was rung. To our surprise a goodly num- 
ber gathered, although there had been 
but three hours for advertising. It only 
shows what an American woman can do 
when she is a farmer, and accustomed to 
‘*hustling.” 

My week closed with a meeting in 
Hudson. The ‘‘antis” have a strong hold 
there, and have already begun to make 
overtures toward organizing. It gave me 
particular satisfaction to get in ahead of 
them. A large meeting was held in the 
parlors of Mrs. Dr. Fritts. Mrs. Fritts is 


jan old Syracuse friend. She is a great 


favorite in Hudson, where her husband is 
a leading physician. My audience was not 
a converted one, but it was very respon- 
sive. The vote was unanimous for organ- 
ization, as all wished to etudy. A club 
was formed with associate as well as full 
members. The oflizers are: 
President—Mrs. H. Lyle Smith. 
Secretary—Mrs. L. V. N. Rockefeller. 
Treasurer—Miss Kornie T. Andrews. 
The antis will undoubtedly attack the 
city of Hudson later. They have deter- 
mined to organize ali the towns within 
fifty miles of Albany. Their readiness to 
adopt our ‘‘unwomanly”’ methods is a lit- 
tle curious. It leaves no room for doubt 
that when we have secured the ballot for 
our protesting sisters they will be as eager 
to use that as they now are to keep us 
from getting it. If they show energy it 
is an encouraging sign. We can hope that 
some day it may be turned in the right 
direction and used in the service of the 
State rather than in a futile attempt to 
stop the wheels of progress. 
HARRIET May MILLs. 
Catskill, May 26, 1895. 
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CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


Judging from the reports which 
have reached us of the early sessions 
of the Woman’s Congress which opened 
in San Francisco on May 20 and con- 
tinued through the week, it was one 
of the most interesting and successful 
meetings ever held in California. The 
scope of the Congress this year was much 
broader than at its first meeting last year. 
Then woman and her relationship to the 
world were discussed. This year the 
home in its relations to the individual, 
the municipality, the State, and the nation 
was considered from many standpoints. 
The Congress also differed from that of 
last year in having men participate in its 
deliberations. Clergymen and college pro- 
fessors had places on the programme. 
Rev. Dr. Brown opened the Congress 
with prayer, and Mayor Sutro gave the 
address of welcome, in which he said: 


I believe in evolution; I think it a part 
of evolution that women, who thus far in 
the history of the world have been denied 
a share in the affairs of government, 
should be permitted to cast their ballots 
in favor of a purified and improved admin- 
istration which will cause us to rise higher 
and higher in civilization. 





The address of Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, | 


the gifted president, was ‘tone of the most 
beautiful, direct and logical ever delivered 
from any platform in San Francisco, bar- 
ring none,” said the San Francisco Daily 
Call. It evoked the warmest applause. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony and Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw received ovations, and spoke 
frequently during the sessions. Another 
honored guest was Mrs. Caroline M. Sev- 
erance of Los Angeles, whom Mrs. Cooper 
introduced as ‘‘one of the earliest of those 
women who stood for suffrage, and, not 
only that, but the first president of the 
New England Women’s Club.” Miss 
Sarah M. Severance read a paper on ‘‘Suf- 
frage asa Safeguard.” It excited especial 


attention and much discussion. 
, F. M, A. 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 28th annual meeting of the New 
England W. 8S. A. opened in Park Street 
Church, Boston, on Monday evening, 
May 27th, with a large attendance. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe presided. Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell announced that this was not 
only the anniversary of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, but the birthday of its president; 
and in the name of the Association, he 
was commissioned to present her with a 
birthday bouquet. A great bunch of red 
roses, with a smaller but not less beauti- 
ful one of lilies of the valley, was placed 
in Mrs. Howe’s hands amid warm ap- 
plause. 


Mrs. Howe: As Mr. Blackwell has let 
out the secret of the birthday, I may as 
well tell you what birthday it is, and say 
that sixty years ago I was sixteen years 
old. If I were as wise now as I felt then, 
it would be worth your while to listen to 
me. Oberlin College was not open to 
women until 1832. It is more than forty 
years since the great meeting at Worces- 
ter which was the dawn of this better 
day. Despite the heart sickness of hope 
deferred, we have many encouragements. 
Once we were only a little bandful. Now 
we find men and women everywhere who 
are interested and in sympathy. In the 
second place, the remonstrants, who for 
yeas did not want to hear anything we 

ad to say, are now holding parlor meet- 
ings to listen to both sides. They want to 
know what our arguments are, if only in 
order to meet them. With discussion, I 
think the justice of our cause must make 
itself felt. When we and the remonstrants 
get together and understand each other, 
we shall be very good friends. We all 
want the common good; the difference is 
only in the point of view, asin the story 
of the two knights and the shield which 
was golden on one side and silver on the 
other. A third encouraging sign is the 
awakening in the great State of New 
York, where the wave has even swept 
over the barriers of fashion. A young 
and dear relative of my own, who took 
part in that campaign, and addressed the 
Legislature at Albany, is with us and will 
speak to us to-night. On every side the 
skies are brightening for us. We have 
only to keep on and on and ever on. We 
must not go to sleep, like the foolish 
virgins, when the great hour comes. We 
must have our lamps filled with the oil of 
wisdom and good policy, for at such a 
time as we think not, some great crisis 
will bring suffrage to our door, and we 
sha)) either go in to the wedding,or be kept 
out because we are not fit guests. I now 
introduce Miss Ellen Hayes. The fact 
that she is professor of mathematics at 
Wellesley College shows how time has 
marched during these sixty years. 


ADDRESS OF PROF. HAYES. 
T 


i once went to a meeting and heard 
Julia Ward Howe tell what she owed to 
Lucy Stene. I am one of many women 
who would like to tell what they owe to 
Julia Ward Howe, and through her to 
Lucy Stone. Especially in the college 
world, women are more and more realiz- 
ing what they owe to such women, and 
are coming to adopt those ideas for 
which Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Howe and their 
fellow-workers have so long labored. 

At a great banquet tendered to a dis- 
tinguished guest in New York, he for 
some reason did not speak ; but his speech 
was published next day in the papers 
under the heading ‘‘What Mr. ——-—— 
was willing to say.” I shall tell a few of 
the things I would like to say if the re- 
monstrants were here to-night—the party 
who have written on their banners, ‘‘We 
have all the rights we want.” I wonder 
if they have thought much about liberty, 
and if they realize where they have classed 
themselves by this declaration? ‘Liberty 
is the power to act in accordance with 
desire.’ A limited liberty is enough for 
limited desire. The fallacy of those false 
prophets of philosophy and religion—no, 
theology—who have been the teachers of 
the remonstrants, lies here. While re- 
membering that there are generic virtues, 
like honesty, truthfulness, bravery, they 
have forgotten that there are also generic 
desires. They think there may be generic 
masculine desires which are not feminine. 
Two of the great generic desires of the 
race are love of truth and of liberty. We 
cannot help classifying people according 
to their desires. If a man needs knowl- 
edge, work, liberty, personal freedom, so 
does a woman. Ifa man is recognized as 
fit to vote, and as needing the ballot for 
recognition of the worth that is in him, a 
woman needs it too. So long as a woman 
needs any knowledge and it is forbidden 
her; so long as she needs work, and equal 
opportunity or equal pay is denied her; 
so long as she needs freedom in dress, and 
a tyrannical fashion denies it to her; so 
long as she needs the first of all rights, 
the contrel of her own person, whether 
married or single, and public sentiment, 
with centuries of false teaching behind it, 
denies it to her; so long as she cannot 
vote, and yet does not want any more 
rights, we cannot help feeling that she 
does not want the largest and noblest 
type of character we now conceive. Some 
people still teach, and want it to be true, 
that women are so different from men 
they ought not to want the same things. 
If this view be true, it will prevail, in 
spite of all anyone can gay, but if it be 
(Continued on Fourth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs PLUMTRE, an English woman, has 
just finished a dictionary for the blind in 
Braille. It has been a great undertaking 
and has occupied her nearly two and a 
half years, working at it four, five and 
often six hours aday. It fills 3,200 pages 
large siz2d Braille, and contains about 
26,000 words. It will make fifteen or six- 
teen large volumes, and will be the only 
dictionary with meanings in Braille. 

Miss ANTHONY was introduced by the 
Governor at the woman suffrage conven- 
tion recently held at Salt Lake, Utah. 
Miss Anthony said it was the second time 
she had been so honored by an executive 
at a suffrage gathering, Governor Richards 
of Wyoming being the first to volunteer 
for the service. The Rocky Mountain 
States, Colorado and Wyoming, have led 
the van in complete recognition of equal 
rights for women, and Utah will b2 the 
third. The rest of the States will fol- 
low in good time. 

Miss ALICE J. HANDS and Miss Mary 
N. GANNON, two young women of New 
York, are said to have solved the problem 
of sanitary tenement houses. In order to 
study the subject thoroughly, they as- 
sumed the duties of health inspectors, 
took up their residence for a while in a 
very poor tenement district, investigated 
the defects and learned the remedies. 
They are about to erect a ‘*woman’s 
hotel,’ with model plumbing and ventila- 
tion; also a studio building. At the last 
meeting of the Woman’s Health Protective 
Association, they were elected active 
members. 

Mrs. Louise Parsons Hopkins has just 
died at her home in Newburyport, Mass. 
Mrs. Hopkins was well known as a teacher 
and lecturer. In 1887 she was elected super- 
visor of schools in Boston, and held that 
position until March, 1894, when failing 
health compelled her to resign. She was 
born in Newburyport, and during her 
early life taught in various schools of that 
city ; afterward she was professor of Eng- 
lish literature in Swain Free Academy, 
New Bedford. Mrs. Hopkins was the 
author of several valuable educational 
works, indorsed by President Mark Hop- 
kins of Williams College, and Rev. A. P. 
Peabody, D. D., of Harvard. Her sound 
judgment, executive ability and personal 
devotion to the educational interests of 
this city were, during many years, of the 
greatest value. She leaves a husband, 
two sons and three daughters. 


REy. ANNA H. SHAw preached in the 
First Congregational Church of Oakland, 
Cal., Sunday morning, May 15. Rev. Dr. 
J. K. McLean, pastor of the church, said 
in introductory remarks that he was glad 
it was no longer an innovation for women 
to preach the Gospel. In the evening, 
Miss Shaw preached in the First Con- 
gregational Church of San Francisco, to 
an immense audience. The pastor, Dr. 
C. O. Brown, referred to the previous oc- 
casions upon which he had spoken to the 
people of the coming woman, and said it 
gave him great pleasure that at last she 
had arrived. Dr. Brown continued : ‘‘Now 
there is a suspicion fidating about that 
she would like to vote, and I give you 
notice now that if she wants to vote she 
will.” The cordial recognition extended 
to women ministers by the Congregational 
clergy, especially in the West, is one of 
the many pleasant experiences of these 
latter days. The world has moved since 
the promulgation of the famous, or rather 
infamous ‘‘pastoral letter.” 

Miss ALICE FLETCHER has been mak- 
ing a study of Armenian customs, folk- 
lore and poetry. She has lately read 
papers on the subject before the Woman’s 
Anthropological Society of Washington, 
D. C., the Business Woman’s Club, a 
meeting of Classical Scholars and the 
Literary Society. Miss Fletcher, in a 
private letter, says of the last-named 
meeting: ‘Justice Brewer of the U. S. 
Supreme Court spoke most appreciatively 
of Armenia and the heroism of the people, 
making special mention of the fact that 
they have not abandoned their country, 
but held on to it and to their feeling of 
nationality. I read on that occasion sev- 
era] translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthu- 
siasm they evoked. The meeting that 
evening was at the residence of Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris, Commissioner of Education. 
There were many learned and famous 
folk there, as the Literary Society has in 
its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was 
a new realm to almost all, and stirred an 
interest in the people in a new manner, 
along new lines.” 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


N. ¥Y. REMONSTRANTS ORGANIZING. 


New York, May 15, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Several prominent society women o 
New York City have formed an associa 
tion to oppose the woman suffrage move- 
ment in this State, and are forming 
branches throughout the State that they 
may the more effectively arouse the 
interest of women who have heretofore 
given the question of woman suffrage 
little consideration. 

Mrs. Frances M. Scott, who is chairman 
of its executive committee, recently ad- 
dressed the Senate Judiciary Committee 
at Albany, protesting against suffrage for 
women. The objections she made are— 
according to the declaration of this anti- 
suflrage association—the fundamental ele- 
ments upon which their constitution is to 
be erected. For this reason, and also be- 
cause of the prominence given them by 
the hearing of the committee and their 
subsequent publication by the press, they 
demand a review. 

The first objection she offers is this: 

“Think for a moment of giving the 
voting power to a majority unable to 
coerce a troublesome minority by physical 
power! We cannot be blind to the fact 
that civilization, in the very nature of 
things, progresses by the force of law, 
not by moral suasion.” 

What, ‘‘in the very nature of things,” 
is civilization but a social condition which 
has been evolved and is maintained 
through the impulse, growth and energy 
of the moral element? Was civilization 
ever inaugurated through physical or 
brute force? Going back through the 
history of the race, and after most careful 
and exhaustive research, our ablest 
scientists have found that the first advance 
toward civilization was the formation 
of social or tribal groups, and that the 
primal motor in this tribal coalescence 
was sympathy. Furthermore, that this 
altruistic impulse found its firat ex- 
pression in the woman soul. It was the 
essential outgrowth of the mother in- 
stinct. Government—law—could never 
have come into existence, except as a re- 
sult of moral impetus. Intellect, in and 
of itself, much less ‘‘physical force,” 
could never have originated government ; 
neither could their conjoint energy do so 
without the associated stimulus of the 
moral element. The basic principle of 
law must be justice. True, the concept 
of justice is often crude, very imperfect, 
too often warped and biased by prejudice 
and false education; but, as bumanity 
advances, its perceptions of right and 
justice become clearer and more exalted. 
Law is therefore the formulated expres- 
sion of the moral and intellectual status 
of a people, and the statute books of a 
nation ase milestones, which indicate the 
advance Of its citizens. 

Mrs. Scott affirms, 

“Civilization goes on by two roads. 
One is philanthropic; the other political. 
The fact that women have no political 
powers to gain, no offices in view, no 
constituents to please, makes them es- 
pecially valuable in this broad field of 
work.” 

This completely stultifies the assertion 
she made previously, that ‘‘civilization in 
the very nature of things progresses by 
force of law”’—the context shows she 
means—by ‘‘force of law” physical force. 
Surely philanthropy is moral, not 
physical force. Aside from this, her 
reasoning upon this point is from a 
false premise. She argues from abnormal 
conditions of society. When mankind 
shall have freedom in its true sense, equal 
opportunity to God’s free gifts for all His 
children, then there will be no demand 
for charity, which in the very nature of 
mentality, ultimates injuriously both to 
giver and recipient; on the one hand de- 
veloping a self-important, patronizing 
spirit, and on the other a lowering of 
self-respect and independence. The race 
can never reach its highest possibilities— 
its normal state—while charity and 
charitable institutions are necessary con- 
ditions of society. 

Mrs. Scott asserts that : 

“The ballot is not an educational force, 
as you men how'd well know. 
part of the machinery of State, and a very 
cumbersome machinery at that.” 

Every one at all conversant with the 
formation of a republic must recognize 
the fact that the ballot is the highest ex- 
pression of selfhood, of moral conviction, 
of moral power in government; that upon 
it as a foundation principle rests the whole 
superstructure of republican institutions. 
Can that which represents the highest 
trust, the most important and sacred 
duty of citizenship, carry with it no 
elevating educational force? 

Again, Mrs. Scott says: 

“The question of motherhood, as well 
as woman’s physical disabilities, are 
ignored by those who argue for woman 
suffrage. Who does not realize the pres- 
ent disinclination for motherhood which 
possesses so many of our younger genera- 
tion? It can be traced to this unrestful 
desire for life outside the home. When 
motherhood is spoken of with contempt, 
when a home life is considered too dull to 
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be endured, what is to become of the 
future? ° 

Azk our prominent physicians, our 
humanitarians, who study our social life 
and its influences, what it is that is stifling 
the instinct of motherhood, and they will 
tell you that it is the exciting, feverish, 
engrossing desire and effort for fashion- 
able life,—to participate in its pleasures 
and dissipations. Thirty years ago, a 
prominent physician of this city stated 
that in some of the fashionable wards 
there had not been a native American 
birth in over two years. And what was 
true of New York City was to a greater 
or less extent true of every large city in 
the land. Surely, thirty years ago, there 
was not such an agitation upon the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage as to ‘‘create an 
unrestful desire for life outside the home, 
a disinclination for motherhood.” No. 
no, it is not the agitation of woman 
suffrage, but the absorbing, enslaving pas- 
sion ‘‘for fashionable life and its concom- 
itant excitants,”’ which makes possible 
so many Madam Restells. Neither Mrs. 
Scott, or any other opponent, can point to 
a single woman suffragist who relegates 
her tender infant to a nursing-bottle, 
while a pug dog takes the place which 
by all that is sacred and holy in mother 
hood belongs to her child. 

All the objections urged by Mrs. Scott 
against woman suffrage—all the objections 
that have ever been urged against it, are 
mere theory, built upon the baseless fabric 
of prejudice and conservatism. They are 
legacies of woman’s subjected position 
through the centuries; they are sub- 
stantially the same which, sphinx-like, 
have ever stood in the path of woman’s 
advancement ; they possess the distinctive 
ear-marks of those which were urged so 
vehemently against the education of 
woman, Yet wesee that in the education 
of woman, in the broadening of her mental 
life, the enlarging of her sphere of action, 
only the conventional and traditional 
have been affected. The essential dif- 
ferentiations of nature remain unchanged. 
The broadest and fullest freedom to 
woman in the intellectual, social and 
political world will not, cannot, affect 
those specific mental characteristics which 
are the birthright of sex. It is a reflection 
upon the Creator to postulate that human 
power, or conditions created through 
human agency, can subvert any law that 
He has implanted. 

The truth or falsity of a position is 
proven by thorough experimental test. 
For over thirty years the women of Wyom-. 
ing have exercised the full franchise. 
When Wyoming asked for admission into 
the Union, Congress hesitated to admit it 
with woman suffrage, and Wyoming’s 
representatives telegraphed their con- 
stituents to that effect. The women of 
Wyoming assembled in mass-meetings 
and decided to waive their right to the suf- 
frage, knowing that after statehood was 
conferred the men would restore it to 
them. But the men, assembled in mass- 
meeting, sent this message to their repre- 
sentatives : 

‘Tell those men in Congress that 
Wyoming needs statehood; we can never 
have the necessary irrigation until we are 
a State; but our wives, mothers and sis- 
ters have wrought with us since the 
territory was organized, and we will stay 
out of the Union a hundred years before 
we will enter without woman suffrage.” 

Congress, recognizing that the in- 
vincible spirit of the Revolutionary fath- 
ers lived in the brave sons of the West, 
and that discretion was the better part of 
valor, at once yielded to their demand. 

When we remember that many of these 
men, prominent in intellectual, social and 
political life, were at first vigorously op- 
posed to woman suffrage, and were con- 
verted solely by witnessing the beneficial 
results to women, and reflexly to men, 
we cannot ask a stronger argument in 
favor of woman’s enfranchisement. Such 
an argument is a regular mitrailleuse, 
which shivers to atomic-dust all the objec- 
tions brought against woman’s enfran- 


chisement. 
MARGARET 8. ORGAN. 


P. O. Box 369, New York City. 
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RHODE ISLAND NOTES. 

The Rhode Island W. S. A., held its 
annual banquet on Thursday, May 9, 
which closed a season of unusually active 
work for woman suffrage in this State. 
The following report appeared in the 
Providence Journal of the next day and 
was the work of a Miss Collins, who has 
recently come among us as a reporter. 
Her work is proving very satisfactory, 
especially to those of us in the woman 
suftrage work, as we have often received 
very shabby treatment at the hands of 
male reporters : 

[ We have been obliged to condense the 
report.—Eps. W. J.] 

The 26th annual banquet of the Rhode 
Island W. S. A., was held May 9, at 
Veteran Firemen’s Hall. The gathering 
was well attended. Rev. F. W. Hamilton 
of Pawtucket, presided. Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby of Washington, D. C., made the 
principal address, on ‘‘The Present Status 
of Woman Suffrage.” Rev. R. W. Selleck 





spoke on ‘‘Woman Suffrage in Colorado,” 
and Mrs. Louise Prosser Bates on 
**Women in Hospital Work.” Mrs. Isabel 
McLean read two equal rights poems. 
Hon. Geo. F. Baker responded to the toast, 
‘Our Legislative Friends,” Mr. W. H. 5S. 
Pittinger to *‘Young Men and Woman 
Suffrage,” and Col. John C. Wyman to 
‘Our Absent President and her Work for 
Women.” He paid a warm tribute to the 
character, the courage, the work and the 
inflaence of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, Mrs. 
Colby, ina few graceful words, also ex- 
pressed her admiration for Mrs. Chace. 
Mrs. Bolles, the secretary of the organiza- 
tion, spoke feelingly of the recent death 
of one of its prominent members, Mrs. 
Kate Wilbour of Little Compton, and 
announced a bequest in the latter’s will of 
$200 to the association. 


Miss Collins reported all our lectures at 
Sayles Hall, and thereby contributed 
greatly to their success. She is, I believe, 


| the only woman reporter employed upon 


our Providence papers. Her advent will 
raise the standard of reportorial work in 
this city. There certainly is great need 
of improvement, as it has long been dif- 
ficult to obtain fair treatment for any un- 
popular cause by our local newspapers. 
ELLEN M. BOLLEs. 
Sec. R. 1. W. S. A. 
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OUR PENNSYLVANIA LETTER, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., MAY 28, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Very satisfactory missionary work is 
being carried on by the Woman Suffrage 
Association of Philadelphia through de- 
bates arranged with various local or- 
ganizations, social, religious and political. 

Recently, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Germantown challenged 
the Suffrage Society to take the af- 
firmative in a debate, ‘‘Resolved, that the 
ballot be given to women, and im- 
mediately and unconditionally.”’ On the 
evening of May 7, Miss Caryl Parrott, a 
young artist teacher, Mrs. Edward Bur- 
leigh, a former abolitionist and now a de- 
voted worker in the Single Tax move- 
ment, and Mrs. Ida Buxton Cole, re- 
cently a citizen and voter in Kansas, were 
sent out to the historic suburb to con- 
vince the young men of the error of their 
ways of thinking. Experience has 
taught our debating members to expect 
on the negative, ridicule, frivolity, a re- 
hash of stock objections, ard not un- 
frequently, wounding personalities. In 
these particulars the young men of 
Germantown had prepared for us a pleas- 
ant disappointment. Their remarks were 
earnest, courteous, and displayed withal 
a wonderful ingenuity in the invention of 
facts. One speaker warned his hearers 
that with woman suffrage was sure to 
come the re-uniting of church and State, 
for had not the enfranchisement of women 
in Wyoming already made Mormonism 
there the State church? Feeling privi- 
leged to take the same liberty with facts, 
one of his colleagues pointed out the 
radical and turbulent element sure to 
come to the front through the woman 
vote—witness, the election of Governor 
Waite and the disturbances of his ad- 
ministration, all through the woman’s 
ballot in Colorado! On the score of in- 
vention, it is but fair to exonerate the 
first young man on the negative. He 
seems, at the outset, to have despaired of 
perverting his own reascning faculty,on 
the question of political equality, for he 
had cut a printed leaf from Dr. Buckley’s 
article in the August Century, and he 
occupied most of his allotted time in de- 
claiming it, without quotation marks. 
To this the gentleman tacked on a few 
pretty names in the queen, goddess, and 
shy-violet style; concluding with the 
usual exhortation to mothers to stay at 
home and care for their children. This 
sham sentimentality was answered by 
Mrs. Burleigh, in a few direct, impressive 
words. She reminded her audience that 
thousands of these mothers admonished 
to stay in their homes were homeless, 
that the children they were entreated to 
cherish, starved while their mothers 
begged for work, that hordes of the 
maidens whose modesty under the old 
order was being extolled, even then 
walked the streets in prostitution of body 
and soul—all this in the fierce struggle 
for bread, whose desperation could never 
be abated except through more equitable 
laws. The delicious surprise of the even- 
ing was to hear ‘Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny” quoted by the op- 
position. The Philadelphia W. S. A. has 
printed a statement showing that twenty 
per cent of the taxes on real estate in 
Philadelphia are assessed on women. 
Mixing his figures as well as his logic, 
one speaker on the negative protested 
against enfranchising this ten per cent of 
tax-paying women and thereby dis- 
franchising ninety per cent of tax-paying 
men. 

The best reply to this evening’s comedy 
of errors was furnished in conclusion by 
Mrs. Cole, in her narrative of what hap- 
pened ‘twhen I[ voted with my husband 
in Kansas.” Those women who are dis 
tressed on the score of losing the rever 
ential attitude of mankind were reassured 
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by a funny description of the obsequious 
young man who stood without the polling- 
place in Kansas, and cried beseechingly : 
‘“‘Ladies, please don’t scratch your 
tickets!’ In conclusion, Mrs. Cole made 
an appeal, on behalf of her own mother 
love, for power through the ballot to pro- 
tect her children. The JOURNAL will be 
pleased to learn that the five judges of 
the debate decided that the Woman Suf- 
frage Society of Philadelphia had won 
this latest Battle of Germantown. 
L. W. C. 
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OUR MISSISSIPPI LETTER. 


Fiora, Miss., May 21, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
To adopt or not to adopt woman sut- 


T. U.’s of the South now more than any 
other. The leaders of the State organiza- 
tions favor it, almost as a unit, but hesi- 
tate about incorporating it in their plat- 
forms for fear of alienating some of the 
clientéle who move more slowly, and 
whose intellectual vision has not been 
sharpened by contact with the edges of 
social and political reforms. 

It is amusing to see the /inesse with 
which the presidents handle the ignitable 
subject. Last year the president of the 
Mississippi W. C. T. U. brought forward 
incontrovertible arguments in favor of 
woman’s ballot in her annual address, but 
did not recommend it as a department of 
work. This year the president of the 
Louisiana W. C. T. U. did the same thing. 
By such a policy the objectors are edu- 
cated unconsciously. It had been decided 
to debate the suffrage question and settle 
it forever in the Georgia convention re- 
cently, as the State W. C. T. U. there, as 
elsewhere, has to bear the odium of it 
whether endorsed or not; but lo! on arriv- 
ing at Savannah, it was discovered that 
the church authorities who allowed them 
to occupy their Sunday school room dur- 
ing the sessions did so with the express 
understanding that woman suffrage should 
not be touched. So all that could be done 
was to listen to a memorial on the subject 
sent down by the Atlanta members, and 
have it spread upon the minutes, and 
postpone action until another year, when, 
it is hoped, a meeting-place will be secured 
large enough to admit of free breathing. 

Some of us are getting very restive 
under the galling restrictions of so-called 
‘‘conservatism,” which is nothing more 
nor less than crystallized prejudice. It is 
hard to put on the brakes, to be patient, 
to ‘“‘wait for the time to come.” Some 
times would never come if not backed and 
pushed and forced into fulness by all- 
compellingjheads and hands in which lie 
the strength of conviction and the courage 
of execution. The coming victory, how- 
ever, can be discerned in the signs of the 
times, faint as they often are. 

Sentiment for the political enfranchise- 
ment of women is growing daily through- 
out the South. Woman suffrage forms 
the topic of discussions, private and pub- 
lic, the theme for newspaper articles, the 
target for animadversions from liquor 
men, and ground for contemptuous assail- 
ings from some yet-in-the-dark ecclesias- 
tics. Upon all of this, the movement is 
to be congratulated. When a question is 
of such importance as to elicit sharp criti- 
cism and abuse, and universal notice in 
every class of society, in every part of the 
civilized world, it is a sure evidence that 
it holds within its heart the germs of an 
undying, unconquerable vitality. 

The other day, while speeding through 
Georgia on a railway car, I noticed the 
newsboy pass up and down the aisle 
several times with a number of paper- 
covered books in his hands, which he 
would present to every man on board, but 
coolly pass by every woman. As he was 
ambling by me for the third time, I 
stopped him and said, *‘Why don’t you 
show those books to the ladies on the 
train?’ With a grin he replied, ‘‘Because 
ladies are not interested in such books in 
this section ;” (accent on the last two 
words) ‘‘but in Kansas the women would 
be insulted if I passed them by, as they 
care more for politics than the men do.” 
The books were ‘'Cain’s Financial School” 
and “‘Up to Date.” I bought both of | 
them ; then, looking steadily at the boy, 
I asked, ‘How long have you been travel- 
ing in this section?” ‘Only a little 
while,” he answered. ‘I thought so,” 
was my reply. ‘‘Never pass a lady again 
with those books, and never say again 
that ladies in this section are not interested 
in politics, for some think of little else.” 

My journey ended at Natchez, Miss. 
As | entered the library in the home of 
my host, who had three charming, intel- 
lectual daughters, I saw these same books 
lying on the centre table. ‘Taking up one 
of them I said, addressing the girl nearest 
me, ‘‘Have you read this?” ‘Oh, yes,” 
she answered quickly, ‘‘we have read all 
three of W. H. Harvey’s books on that 
line, and the replies from the gold-bugs.”’ 
From this she launched out into a disserta- 
tion on free silver, bi-metallism, ete., 
quoting the opinions of eminent bankers, 





statesmen and politicians in a perfectly 


dazzling fashion. I was sorry my news. 
boy was not present, and others who think 
that Southern women have no brains, 

The other day a young Mississippi wo. 
man came to me, and in rather en embar. 
rassed way said, “I am going to do some. 
thing very unusual soon. I am almost 
afraid to speak of it yet.” ‘Go ahead,” 
I answered ; ‘‘it is the same old story, you 
might as well tell it. You intend to 
marry, of course.” ‘Of course I don’s,” 
she retorted, with ill concealed disgust at 
my guessing powers, ‘‘I am going to study 
theology.” She really meant it, too. She 
expects to go to a seminary for that pur. 
pose this fall. 

Dr. J. B. Gambrell, president of Mercer 
University, Macon, Ga., intends to make 
a supreme effort to have girls admitted to 
that institution. His oldest daughter hag 
taken a special course in psychology and 
pedagogy under the professors of the 
University, and last session graduated 
with the highest honors in a class of sey. 
eral young men. Poor girls! they havea 
hard time getting into the boys’ colleges 
and universities, but—happy creatures! — 
they have a glorious time getting out of 
them, for they always come off with fly. 
ing colors. BELLE KEARNEY, 
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QUESTIONS FROM MINNESOTA, 
East GRAND FORKS, MINN., ) 
May 25, 1895. { 
Editors Woman’ sJournal : 

Why is it that the opponents of woman 
suffrage deprecate woman’s using the vot- 
ing privilege, and yet concede woman’s 
right to exercise any other capacity just 
as liable to disturb the home relations for 
which they stand in such fear? It would 
be refreshing to read or hear of other 
objections than the following, which are 
so often thrust upon us. But, according 
to the old saw, we certainly ought to be- 
come accustomed to it. ‘To illustrate: 

At a late election, a person in voting 
against a woman candidate for County 
Superintendent of Public Instruction gave 
as her reason that ‘‘the lady would not 
have time to attend to the duties that the 
position would involve.”’ The woman in 
question was unmarried, and had per- 
formed the same duties as assistant super- 
intendent the year before, with good sat- 
isfaction. She was well qualified, and 
much admired by her acquaintances ; how- 
ever, she did not take any uascrupulous 
methods to gain the office, as did her 
opponent, so say reports. 

Another: An editor in the vicinity, re- 
ferring to a probable misunderstanding 
between the retiring State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of North Dakota, 
and the newly elected one, both being 
women, says in substance: 

‘*While I like to see woman occupy 
official positions where she is capable, I 
do not think we are prepared yet for uni- 
versal suffrage. Besides, husbands and 
babies are liable to be neglected. 

How well this applies to the case can be 
readily seen; but is it a fair sample of the 
common objections. 

The present Superintendent of North 
Dakota is unmarried, has had a large ex- 
perience in teaching, and, according to 
reports, is a most estimable woman, The 
retiring Superintendent has a husband 
only, and as she made him her deputy 
during her official career, we may na 
turally suppose he was well taken care of. 

The woman question has suffered more 
or less through mistaken ideas of pro- 
priety. A womanly woman, in the esti- 
mation of the writer, is one who possesses 
certain characteristics which predomi- 
nated in the lives of such noble women 48 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Zerelda G. Wal- 
lace, Frances E. Willard; and the late 
Lucy Stone, judging from her biogra- 
pher’s description, was the embodiment 
of womanliness. Unselfishness is the 
first attribute of womanliness, and any 
woman who is content to see wrong hold 
sway when she might help by her sym- 
pathy towards gaining the ballot, which 
does not require a long time to deposit 
and which, perchance, may relieve some 
want, is selfish to herself, her family, and 
her friends. It is about time women 
turned their attention in some other direc 
tion than tucking, ruflling, crocheting, 
and making pies, with fashionable callé 
to use their spare time. These are n0t 
classed among the duties of a housewile, 
and while doing these things it may >¢ 
justly inferred she has been neglecting 
some things which, had she allowed her- 
self to believe it was her duty to 40 
might have saved a vast amount of trouble. 
But when wrong usurps the throne, the 
labors of both parents and of all g 
people are required, the ballot being the 
most effective instrument. In fact, voting 
is one of the home duties. With all due 
deference to the opinions of others, I § 
think that the efforts made to prejudice 
against woman suffrage are becoming 80 
weak that the time is coming when their 
pet theories will be so completely par 
lyzed that they will retire from the field 
or unite with the best thinkers of the ag® 

Jutia A. CULVER HUNT 
Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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THE WIND-HARP SONGS OF MR. LLOYD. 


Bditors Woman's Journal : 
I wish every reader of the WomAN’'s 
JouRNAL would send to Mr. J. W. Lloyd 


of Westfield, New Jersey, a pledge to take 
one copy of his ‘*‘Wind-Harp Songs,” ($1 | 


exch) when published. The few of these 


forthcoming poems which it has been my | 


privilege to read are filled with the noblest 
of inspiration toward high, beautiful and 
free ideals for the human race. Mr. Lioyd’s 
wife was a distant relation, but a close 
thought-companion of Emerson, and so 
long a3 she lived, she and her husband 

worked untiringly for the perfection of a 

liberated humanity, freed from meaning- 

Jess conventions, false ideals and brutish 

traits. In one of the daintiest of his 

poems, Mr. Lloyd has expressed the 
thought which Emerson emphasized in his 
essays. and which Drummond has recently 
helped to popularize, as follows: 
+4 little sea-shell from the beach, 
By mouths of sea worms, quaintly carven, 
¥ hispered me @ thing to tell: 
Loving is living!’ 
‘Whispered well, 
Whispered me, and slept and fell 
Into water, out of reach.” 

The beautiful spirit of true comradeship 
which existed between Mr. Lloyd and his 
wife made him able to enter, in an unusual 
degree, iutu the hopes and capacities of 
the women whose lives are devoted to 
great purposes, and one of his most charm- 
ing poems is inscribed to ‘‘My Women”: 

“Behold my women, grave and sweet, 
With eyes of depth and stately feet; 
With brows of thought and magnet hand, 
And tact and heart to understand. 

«‘Who hear and see, and quickly feel 
What love and glance alone reveal; 

Who hand-.n-band, keep step and stride, 
With tender courage at my side; 

‘«‘Whose woman’s pride and kindling eye, 
Inspire me like a prophecy ; 

Whose courage high and faith elate 

Bend all my aims to nobler fate; 

«Who stir and thrill like music rare, 

And cleanse and free like ocean air; 

Who bid me trust them, have no fear, 
Wich lips of truth and eyes sincere. 

“I know my women, grave and sweet, 
And they know me, when e’er we meet,.”’ 

In this day of eager pushing to do, it 
is good to read a poem which expresses, as 
does Mr. Lloyd’s *‘Greatness,” the impor- 
tance of making one’s self always ready to 
do, though no special deed be in sight. 

“It is not the great deed that makes the great 
man. 

The deed is but the outward sign. ; 

Not greatness, but the publication of it. 

For, tho’ a man be stripped, dumb, paralyzed, 

He can still be great. 

Greatness inheres in the great thought, the clear 
purpose, the serene poise, the wide view, 
the overlook : 

In individuality, ability, reserve force, knack, 
courage, knowledge ; , 

Not in what you have done, buf in what you can 
and will do if need come. 

The cannon may not speak for a decade 
But, if it be loaded, 

It is sublime, deadly, terrible, 

When the time comes!” 

Through all these poems, one feels the 
strong impress of a brave, true spirit, 
totally unworldly, in the sense of caring 
primarily for the gross things of this 
world, but very worldly in the apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful and great in nature, 
animate and inaninate. I[ am sure that 
those who engage one of Mr. Lloyd’s 
volumes will thank me for calling their 
attention to his collection of fine thoughts 
as I thanked the person who first pointed 
them out to me. 

ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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WwW. c. T. U. NOTES, 

The Executive Committee of the 
Nebraska W. C. T. U. has passed resolu- 
tions condemning the act of Mayor 
Graham of Omaha in practically licensing 
houses of prostitution. 

The unions of Marshal! County, IIl., at 
the recent annual convention, again de- 
clared for woman suflrage, and pledged 
themselves to use the school ballot. 

Miss Jessie Ackermann, ‘‘second round- 
the-world missionary” of the W. C. T. U., 
has arrived in England, and is the guest 
of Lady Henry Somerset. In her seven 
years of travel and organization, Miss 
Ackermann has covered a distance equal to 
three times around the globe. Miss 
Ackermann will spend several weeks at 
Eastnor Castle, where she will rest and 
recuperate. She founded the Australasian 
National W. C. T. U., and was its presi- 
dent until last autumn, when she re- 
turned to America. 

Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, recording secre- 
tary of the National W. C. T. U., has 
recently made a successful lecture trip 
through Canada. 

The St. Cloud, Minn., Union has opened 
& home for erring girls, and the West- 
Minster, B. C., Union bas founded a 


, hospital for women. 


Twenty great meetings in the largest 
halls of the principal cities have been 
held in the anti-opium campaign just 
Closed in England. Dr. Kate Bushnell 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler Andrew have 
taken a leading part in these meetings, 
their investigations in China enabling 
them to give valuable testimony against 
the traffic. 


The National W. C. T. U. Convention, | 


which begins October 18 in Baltimore, 

will be preceded by the National Purity 

Congress, October 14 to 16, and a Critten- 
ton Mission Conference on October 17. 


F. M. A. 
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| WOMAN SUFFRAGE SPEAKING CONTEST. 





Miss Fannie L. Rogers, of 68 Warren- 
ton Street, Boston, has the direction of 
the Woman Suffrage Speaking Contest, 


for which young people in Melrose, New- | 


| ton and Somerville are now preparing. 
| Among these are: William E. Soule, 
| Newtonville; William Wells Tyler, Au- 
| burndale; Charles [T. Leeds, Newton; 
| Thomas T. Grady, Melrose; Frank H. 
Merrill, Jr., M+lrose; Maud Muller Brick- 
| ett, Melrose; H. Edith Bradbury, Mel- 
| Tose ; Ruth P. Smith, Somerville; Etta F. 
| Pratt, Somerville; Nettie A. Dodge, Som- 
_ erville; Margaret A. Purcell, Somerville; 
| Margaret A. Lakin, Somerville; Frank R. 
| Wheelock, Somerville; George Phillips 
| Bryant, Melrose, and Lillian Thacher, 
| Melrose. Miss Rogers writes: 


| The organization of the W. S. P. S.C. 
grows out of a need to perpetuate in the 
youth of the present the high ideals and 
standards of the pioneer workers in wo- 
man suffrage; to give instruction and 
| form public opinion regarding those con- 
| ditions which have opened so many 
avenues to woman, therenvy changing her 
entire social relations; to train workers 
who may become fitting advocates; and 
to honor the memory of those who alone 
have made it possible for the present gen- 
eration to continue the advancement of 
this reform, and look with hope for its 
near consummation. Its plan is simple, 
| its aim progressive. Two grades of medals 
| are offered, the first a ‘‘Mary A. Liver- 
| more silver medal,” which being held by 
| a successful contestant, entitles him to 
compete for the ‘‘Lucy Stone gold medal.” 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The official report shows that at the 
recent school election in Toledo, O., 2 412 
women registered. 

Ladies’ Every Saturday, of May 18, had 
an interesting biographical sketch of Mrs. 
Sarah C. Hallowell, ‘‘a leader among 
Philadelphia journalists.” 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, her husband and 
sister have returned to their home at 
LaFayette, Ind. They visited the Bermuda 
Islands, Gibraltar, Spain, Algiers, Egypt, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Constantinople, 
Italy, France and England, sailing from 
Southampton for New York. Mr. Gougar’s 
health is much improved by the trip. 
Mrs. Gougar will devote herself immedi- 
ately to getting her test vote case before 
the Supreme Court. 


The Woman’s Improvement League of 
Minneapolis, Minn., is actively carrying 
out plans for making the city more beauti- 
ful and for bettering the conditions of its 
inhabitants. Shade trees have been set 
out along some of the streets, seeds have 
been distributed to 7,108 school children, 
whose flower beds will be inspected in 
June, and measures will be taken to inter- 
est children in exterminating the Russian 
thistle. Arrangements for cheap baths 
have been made, and the League expects 
to open bathrooms at an early date, with 
competent persons in charge. 


A National Political Reform Cunference 
will be held in the auditorium of Prohibi- 
tion Park, Staten Island, June 28 to July 
3 inclusive. The call is signed by active 
Prohibitionists, Socialists and Labor Re- 
formers. The questions to be discussed 
are: Prohibition, Tariff, Trusts, Govern- 
ment Ownership of Railroads, Telephones 
and Telegraphs, Civil Service Reform, 
Woman Suffrage, Tax Reform, Bi-metal- 
ism and Free Coinage, The Currency 
Question, Direct Vote for U. S. Senators 
and Proportional Representation. It is 
difficult to see how any general agreement 
can be reached on such a variety of ques- 
tions. Special railroad rates are expected. 


Nearly 1,600 working-girls in and 
around Boston are banded together in 
club life, and once a year they have a 
reunion. On May Day evening, many of 
them gathered in Parker Memorial. Miss 
O. M. E. Rowe presided in the absence of 
the president, Miss Edith Howes. Most 
satisfactory reports were presented of the 
year’s work, and stirring words were 
spoken by Dr. George A. Gordon, who 
cilled the working girl,as Emerson did Car- 
lyle, ‘a trip hammer with an -Kolian at- 
tachment.” His address was eloquent and 
encouraging. The girls sang, friends fur- 
nished instrumental music, and there were 
coffee and cakes in the parlors. 

Wife-beating is on the road to murder. 
Crimes of violence against women are 
shamefully common. The wife-beater is 


extent of this kind of depravity is in part 
its shield. In fact, enlightened as the age 
is, it very much nceds to have its eyes 
opened to the developments of crime be- | 
fore it reaches the outbreaking horror.— | 
Chicago Advance. 

The 22d National Conference of Chai 
ties and Correction opened in New Have»: 
Conn., on May 24, and continued un::! 
| May 30. There were sixty-five assign: «i | 
| speakers and themes, which included th 
| function of State boards, child-saving, the 
condition of colored children in ihe Sou'n, 
preventive legislation and work in On- | 
| tario, farm schools for girls, military dri!!. | 
| aids to friendly visitors, hereditary crin:i 
| nality, sociological instruction, scienve 
| and sentiment in economic policy, trade | 
| schools in education, industry and phils. - 
| thropy, homes for soldiers and sailors, 
| pensions, desertion of children by parents, 
| propar treatment of drinking and idle 
men and their neglected families, public | 
and private relief in Chicago, New York, 
Boston, and Massachusetts, improv: d | 
dwellings and sanitary oversight, the 
colored insane of the Southern Stat«-, 
interstate migration, immigration as :f 
fecting the Pacific coast, the moral 
it fluences of trained nurses in hospitals, 
the introduction of trained nurses, etc. 

From the bustle and noise of Tremont 
Street and the buzz and bang of the 
trolley cars into the heat of alive volcano 
| under the soft glow of the tropical night 
is the transition one can make in a few 
coinutes by stepping into the Gettysburg 
building these May evenings. The cyclo- 
rama of the volcano Kilauea, which was 
one of the famous features of the Midway 
at the World’s Fair, has come to Boston. 
It is an interesting object lesson in physi- | 
cal geography. The spectator stands on 
what is supposed to be an island or ‘‘up 
ward thrust” in the centre of the cratur. 
All around are lakes of lava, gleaming red 
in dim light. Round about are huge 
crags, suggesting mountain peaks, ani 
nine miles away the waters of the Pacifl- 
gleam in the moonlight. Four native 
young men render Hawaiian songs with 
the strumming of guitars, one of them re- 
cites an ancient incantation to Pele, the 
goddess of fire, on the edge of the fiery 
lake, and a native Hawaiian woman, Luka 
by name, takes the tickets at the door. Al- 
together it is a very realistic bit of Hawaii. 














CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 
(A True Story.) 


Jip couldn’t help barking that bright 
summer morning, for he felt lonesome 
and unhappy. 

His master had gone to school, and he 
had to bark to keep up his spirits. 

So he barked at a sleepy toad in the) 
grass, at a robin in the tree, and | 
frightened a poor little kitten on the | 
fence. But the bird flew off, and the | 
kitten ran away, and then Jip made a/ 
grand rush at a big fly that flew at him 
through the gate. 

It looked like a fly, and it said, ‘*Buzz. 
buzz! I’ve had enough of that noise.” 
So, as Jip meant to keep it up, he thought 
he would finish the fly, first; but ob! it 
was such a surprising fly. It rushed at 
him, and instead of being swallowed at 
one snap, it snapped back, and stung his 
poor little black nose most cruelly. 

Then what happened? Why, there was 
a distressed bowl, and a mad scamper 
through the gate down the street, and no 
more was seen of Jip till the boys came 
out of school at noon. 

As Jip’s master came down the school 
steps, whistling and happy, he saw Fido, 
a bright little dog who was a friend of 
Jip’s, jumping up and down and barking 
frantically at something in the mud by 
the side of the street. Going across the 
street, Lester saw a poor little mass of 
mud that was moving feebly about in the 
puddle. 

‘‘Why! Hello! it’s Jip?” said the ex- 
cited boy, as the struggling dog looked 
up pitifully into his face. 

He was too weak to get out, the mud 
covered him so completely, and Fido, bis 
faithful friend, was trying to help by 
running and yelping on the edge of the 
water. 

‘Poor doggie, poor fellow, good dog- 
gie, poor fellow!” said the boys coax: 
ingly. 

Helping him out they carried him home 
on a board, Fido following with joyous 
barks and approving wags of his curly 
tail. 

Plenty of rest by the warm fire, made 
Jip all right in a few hours; but he never 
could tell just what ailed that fly, nor 
why he rushed into the mud to ease his 











having altogether too easy a time of it. 
He even holds his head up in respectable 
society and sometimes in the churches. | 
It would help to check more fatal crimes | 
against both men and women if he was | 
more severely dealt with. The impunity | 
with which he keeps up his violence 
against the helpless victim of his home is 
an encouragement to greater crimes. The 








unwillingness of society to recogn'z: the 


poor swollen nose, nor how Fido knew 
the best way to bring help, but he felt 
sure that ‘‘a friend in need, is a friend 
indeed !"—Emma S. Savage, in Our Little 
Men and Women. 


} 
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WHEN so many people are taking and 
deriving benefit from Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
why don’t you try it yourself? It is 
highly recommended. 


* 








QUALITY, 
WORKMANSHIP, 
And SHAPES 
UNEQUALED. 






Corset Waist. 


MODERN Ideas of \ 
HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this Waist, or Bultuns. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won't pull 
off. Cord edge button holes—won't wear out, All sizes; 
all shapes. ‘Full or slim bust; long or short waist, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot, 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
Send for illustrated yay | 
FERRIS BROS. Manufact and Patent 
Principal Opice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office—537 Market St., San Francisco, 








EDUCATIONAL. 








qv Anranons COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t.8tation, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, and (ibraries. For full particu 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 























Wheel Chairs 


Invalid Furniture 
FOR SALE «° TO RENT 
S.C. SHALL & C0., 


90 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


We are closing out the entire stock 
of the late Harrison, Beard & Co., 
well known as makers of the finest 
and most artistic furniture in the world. 

The stock consists of Red and 
White Mahogany Chamber Suits, 
Dressing Cases, Chiffonnieres, Double 
and Twin Beds, Sideboards, Dining 
Tables and Library Tables. These 
goods will be sold at less than the 
wholesale prices. Buyers should call 
early and make their selection. 


§. C. SMALL & CO. 


Morphine & Opium Habits 


CURED IN 3 DAYS 


By the Maes, Boston Narcotic Cure Co., 





At their Sanitarium, 667 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston. Mass. 
ess and painless. 


This is «n absolute Cure. harm 
Cures Guaranteed. 





An important book, by 


Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothera, A 
booklet of pages sent free, 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


1144 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEsT Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calisdally in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Atice Stone BLACKWBLL, and Lucy 
E.ANTHONY. Forsale at Woman’s JouURNAL 











Price, post- 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL, 

Dr. Gray’s Quest. By Francis H. Unpgerwoop 
LL. D., author of *Quabbin,” “The Poet ano the 
Man,” “Builders of American Literature,” etc. $1.75. 

"Lisbeth Wilsor. a Daughter of New Bop pabrre 
one By E.iza NeELson BLair (Mra. Henry W. Blair). 








Neitghber Jackwood. By J.T. Trowpriper. New 
ano revised edition with an autobiographica! chap- 
ter and portrait. $1.50. 


Readings fromthe Old English Dramatists. 
By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDs. Wide LOW (Mrs. Ir- 
ving Winslow). With notes. Two volumes. Cloth, 
gilt top, $3.50, 


Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New Kngland. Containing full description, key 
and literary references. By M.A W1ILcox, Protessor 
of Zoology, Wellesley College. 60 cents net. 


Make Way for th . Rev. yius J. 
poke We e King. Rev. FraviusJ meer! 
A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of °276. By Samvet Apams 

Deakk, author of * Our Colonial Homes,’ “Nooks 
of New Englend Coast,” “Decisive 
Eveuts in American History,” ete. Illustrated, 
a out $1.25. 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Evereit T. Tom 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andrew Field.” Illus- 
trated, $1 50. 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven- 
tures and exploits of andrew Fiek and his compan- 
ions In the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. 


Inthe Saddle. By Otiver Optic. Being tte second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Shute. 81.50. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Series. 


Across Indian, or Live Boys in the Far East. 
By OLiveR Ortic, Illustrated, $1.25. 


The Story of Patriot’s Dav.. Lexington and 
opens Og By GeorGce J. VARNEY. Cloth, illustrated. 
5v cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schools, societies and oi hers, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19ih of April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sopaiz May. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


Uniform *ith “Wee Lucy,” in the series entitled 
“Little Prudy’s ( hildren.” 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Reference Handbook of American History. 
By the Library METHOD. For Secondery Seheols. 
Period of the Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
ELtR. SU cents. net. 


The Study of English History. By the Lapora- 
TORY MeTHop. By Maky E. WILDER. 40 cents net, 


Reference Handbook of Roman History. By 
the LABRATCRY METLOD. By CAROLINE W. TRASH. 
40 cents net. 

In Press—R# FERENCE Has DBOOK OF GREEK HISTORY. 


These manuals, prepsred by the authors for use in 
their'classrooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You. Edited by Anna E. Mack, 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth. white and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Poems, 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5u. 


In Wild Rose Time, By Amanpa M. DovGias, 

| author of “Larry,’ “Bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 

“Osburpe of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” ete. $1.50. 

Patience. A Series of Games'with Cards. Compiled 


by Epnan D. CHENsy. Enlerged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards, $1.50, 





By Sam WALTER Foss. 


| 
| 
| The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 
| Making. and Fish Breeding. By Joun Hare 
RINGTON KEENE, Illustrated. $1.50. 

| 





| Complete Catalogue mailgd free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 





lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $318,000, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
| and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 544. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for 
the security of each series of 8100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22, 








A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 














New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M' 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston t7.05P.M.; due New York 7 A.M’ 





*Daily,including Sundays. +Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department 
Woman's Journal Office. Boston. Mass. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educationa) Montbly for the Young 
ic e.f (cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 











Y Manuscript STANDS a good 
our chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CoO., 





Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
paid. 59 cente 


Jackson, Mieb 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his peoer discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 


2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ANNIVERSARY. 

The twenty-seventh anniversary and 
twenty-eighth annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association was 
an interesting and successful series of 
meetings, which culminated with the 
Festival on Wednesday evening, May 29, 
at Music Hall. The Resolutions and 
Officers appear this week ; also a report of 
the Monday evening, May 27, addresses, 
and part of the business meeting Tuesday 
morning, May 28. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
presided at the opening session, Mr. H, 
B. Blackwell at the business meeting, 
Mrs. Livermore on Tuesday afternoon, and 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell at the Young 
People’s Meeting on Tuesday evening. 
Next week we shall give a fuller report 
of the proceedings of Tuesday afternoon 
and evening and of the Festival. 

Delegates were present from Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Maine and Massa- 
chusetts. Cheering reports of work were 
received from all the New England States, 
and the tone of the proceedings was hope- 
ful and inspiring. It was apparent that 
the legislative defeats were not regarded 
as serious, while in Maine success was 
confidently predicted at the next session 
of the Legislature. 

The Young People’s Meeting was a 
novel and delightful feature of the occa- 
sion. It was so successful that it may 
well suggest similar meetings elsewhere. 
Misses Maud Thompson and Gail Laughlin 
represented Wellesley; Mr. Tillinghast, 
Tufts; Miss Stella Hall, the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School; Mr. Clyde Duniway, 
Cornell and Harvard. Miss Mary Shan- 
non Smith, of Lee, was a fine representa- 
tive of the young women of Berkshire 
County, Mass., and Miss Bertha Putney, 
of the Semerville High School, gave a 
very appropriate recitation from Charles 
Sumner. The Cecilia Orchestra and the 
Ariel Quartette sdded the charm of music, 
and Miss Helen Churchill sang a Nightin- 
gale solo that delighted all hearers. 

Thanks are due to Miss Harriet Turner, 
who planned and carried out the beautiful 
meeting, and to Miss H. W. Brown, of 
Oliver Djtson & Co., who helped secure 
the delightful music. The effective finance 
committee took me nberships and collec- 
tions, and flowers were supplied by friends 
from their greenhouses. H, B. B. 
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RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


At the 28th annual meeting of the New 
England W. S. A., May 28, 1895, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, (1) That the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association renews its annual demand 
for the admission of women to their rightful share 
in the government of State and nation, and we call 
upon the men and women of New England to re- 
double their efforts to establish a truly represent- 
ative government instead of the existing aris- 
tocracy of sex. 

(2) That we congratulate the suffragists of 
New Engliard upon having carried a municipal 
woman suffrage bill through the Maine House 
and come within four votes of carrying the Sen- 
ate, upon the active discussions and encour- 
aging votes in the Legislatures of New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Connecticut, upon the ref- 
erence of a woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment by the Rhode Island Legislature to the 
next session, and upon ninety-seven votes and 
pairs for municipal woman suffrage in the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives followed, by 
a very general revival of interest and discussion 
throughout the State. ; ~ 

(3) That we recommend the suffragists of New 
England to continue their demand for municipal 
and presidential woman suffrage by acts of legis- 
lature, and for the submission of full woman 
suffrage constitutional amendments to the voters. 

(4) That we agree with the National-Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association that the need 
of the hour is organization, and we earnestly rec- 
ommend our New England States to increase 
and perfect their local organizations. 

(5) That we rejoice in the extension of the age 
of protection for girls from 16 to 18, by the 
Legislature of Maine. We deplcre the veto of a 
similar bill by the governor of New Hampshire, 
and the defeat of bills in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusdtts. Our thanks are especially due to 
Senator Harvey, of Westboro, for his efforts to 
secure adequate protection for Massachusetts 
girls—a measure which would be of equal benefit 
to both sexes. d : 

(6) That we rejoice in the adoption of woman 
suffrage in the constitutional convention of Utah 
after 17 years’ experience of it as a territory; 
also at the admirable results of woman suffrage in 
Colorado and its continued good results in 
Wyoming. : 

(7) That the outrageous manner in which the 
European powers are allowing Armenian Chris- 
tlans to be treated is a new indication of the 
need of having women represented in govern- 
ment; that we enter our protest against such 
prcceedings, and express our hope that a Euro- 
pean governor may be appointed for those prov- 
inces. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Marion A. 
McBride, regolutions were also passed on 
the death of Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins 
of Newburyport, who died last Sunday, in 
acknowledgment of her admirable work 


as supervisor in the Boston public schools. 





Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-Presidents—For Maine, Mrs. Han- 
nah J. Bailey, Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard, 
Mrs. George 8S. Hunt, Hon. Thomas B. 
Reed, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Hon. Fred- 
erick Robie, Hon. Nelson Dingley, Prof. 
Fitzroy Chase; New Hampshire, Hon. J. 
H. Gallinger, Hon. Oliver Branch, Hon. 
Henry W. Blair; Vermont, Mrs. Emily 
E. Reed, Mrs. H. G. Minot; Rhode Island, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, Mrs. Anna E. 
Aldrich, Hon. Olney Arnold, Mr. Arnold 
B. Chace, Hon. J. C. Wyman, Hon. 
Henry B. Metcalf, Mr. Augustine Jones; 
Connecticut, Hon. Joseph Sheldon, Fran- 
ces Ellen Burr, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Dr. 
George A. Brown, Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Phelps Ward, Miss Lilian F. Clarke, Miss 
Anne Whitney, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Hon. George F.. Hoar, Hon. John D. Long, 
Hon. William Claflin, Hop. Oliver Ames, 
Hon. John E. Fitzgerald, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, William I. Bowditch, Rev. F. A. 
Hinckley. Presidents of Auxiliary New 
England State Societies are also vice- 
presidents ¢x oJicio. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. Ellen 
M. Bolles, of Providence. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. U. Augusta 
Cheney, of Natick. 

Treasurer—Mr. Francis J. Garrison. 

Executive Committee — Massachusetts, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. Lilias 
Cleck Davenport, Mrs. Abby E. Davis, 
Mrs. Noble; Maine, Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, 
Mrs. C. A. Quimby, Mrs. 8. J. L. O'Brien, 
Mrs. Sarah Hamilton, Miss E. U. Yates, 
Mrs. Anne Greely ; New Hampshire, Mrs. 
A. 8. White, Mrs. M. L. Griffia, Mrs. 
Jacob H. Ela, Miss C. R. Wendell; Ver- 
mont, Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. A. D. 
Chandler; Rhode Island, Mrs. Mary K. 
Wood, Mrs. Jeanette M. French, Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Miss Sarah J. Eddy, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles; Connecticut, Mrs. 
Emily P. Collins, Hon. John Hooker, 
Mrs. Emily O. Kimball, Mrs. Susan 8. 
gad Mrs. G. M. Bissell, Mrs. Addie J. 

ale. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

Miss Gardener, recently elected Princi- 
pal of the Spring Garden Boys’ Primary 
School of Philadelphia, Pa., has taught in 
the public schools since 1850. 


According to the superintendents’ re- 
port the average monthly wages of 
women teachers in the public schools of 
Lowell, Mass., are $62.18, and of men 
teachers $172. 


The Massachusetts Society for the pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals offers $25 
for evidence by which the Society shall 
convict of violating the recently-enacted 
law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in the public schools. 


Our Dumb Animals for April contains a 
strong article by Albert Leffingwell, M. 
D., against the dissection of animals be- 
fore the physiology class in the public 
schools. Dr. Leflingwell’s conclusions 
should be carefully weighed by every 
mother. He says: 


What is the purpose of lessons in 
school-physiology? Is it to start boys 
and girls on the road to a medical school ? 
Certainly not. The ore great object —in 
fact the only practical object—is simply 
to «enforce on the minds of the pupils the 
lessons of Hygiene. What are the plain 
rules for the preservation of health? 
What are the effects which may arise 
from the use of tobacco, especially by the 
young? Wherein lies the danger of 
alcoholic stimulants? What injury to 
health comes from over-eating, from im- 
proper food, from bad ventilation, from 
constriction of the body by unhygienic 
dress? How do people ignorantly injure 
their digestion, their breathing capacity, 
the heart, the brain? How may typhoid 
fever be prevented? How does a com- 
munity help to stamp out scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, smallpox, and other 
epidemic diseases? What shall one do in 
case of accident, till the doctor comes? 
These are the lessons of practical hygiene 
which school children should’ be 
thoroughly taught. They are the lessons 
which instruction in physiology in schools 
was designed to impart, and the im- 
portance of which cannot be over-esti- 
mated. But surely it needs no killing of 
rabbits, cats or dogs, to make such les- 
sons plain. Everything needful may be 
illustrated by colored charts and mani- 
kins. A quickly forgotten smattering of 
anatomy may indeed be learned by a 
child, dabbling its fingers in bloody 
tissues, but nothing which might not be 
better learned by other methods, without 
the danger of moral perversion, or the 
cost of a single pang. 

Class day exercises are to be held June 
3, at Boston University. The class will 
form under the direction of Mr. Walter F. 
Adame, marshal of the day, and will pro- 
ceed to the hall, accompanied by the Ger- 
mania Orchestra. The pres‘dent, Miss 
Susan E. Sawyer, will deliver an opening 
address. The other exercises will consist 
of an original class poem by Miss Sara 
Cone Bryant of Melrose, an oration by 
Mr. E. James McGill of Newton Ceatre, 
class prophecies by Miss Elsie G. Iiobson 
of Island Pond, Vt., concluding with the 
president’s address by Mr. Ernest A. 
Maynard of Berlin. The singing will in- 
clude selections by a chorus composed of 
the entire class and by a male quartette, a 
class song, composed for the occasion by 
one of the graduates, being a feature. 
The senior reception will be given in the 
evening in Jacob Sleeper Hall. 

F, M. A. 
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false, and really not in accordance with 
nature, it must pass away. 

A distinguished citizen lately lay dead in 
Washington, amid palms and poems. 
When you analyze the life of Frederick 
Douglass, what was its motive power? 
The love of liberty—the largest, most 
ennobling, most generic of desires. In 
Brazil a party of runaway negroes lived 
for years in an inaccessible spot on the 
brow of a hill. At last they were found, 
and were all retaken but one old woman, 
who threw herself over a precipice rather 
than go back into slavery. There were 
no funeral services over that woman; 
probably there was no funeral at all; yet 
we feel that she had an ennobling quality, 
and we cannot help hoping that she and 
Douglass have met on the immortal shore 
and recognized each other as belonging to 
the most royal of all orders. We feel as 
if the spirit of that woman ought to walk 
in our midst and rebuke the women who 
say they have all the rights they want. 
They have not taken their first lesson in 
true psychology or logic. They belong 
to the past, not to the future. They have 
no relation to that fine ‘‘woman of the 
future,’’ of whose coming there are already 
signs. 

Miss MARGARET LIVINGSTONE CHAN: 
LER of New York, a grand-niece of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, a beautiful girl whose 
sweet face was in itself an answer to the 
charge that suffragists are ‘‘unwomanly 
women,’’ said in part: ‘*‘The suffrage 
cause was lifted out of private view long 
ago and made part of the national ideal 
with the men who best could claim the 
right to have a national ideal. With the 
great group of abolitionists, there is the 
sainthood of Lucy Stone and Phillips 
Brooks to surround our cause with hal- 
lowed memories.’”’ Miss Chanler dealt 
forcibly with the question of direct vs. in- 
direct influence. 

REv. F. A. HINCKLEyY (Rev. Francis Tif- 
fany being kept away by illness) was called 
upon. He said he felt a difference in the 
atmosphere of suffrage meetings nowa- 
days. ‘here is a certain serenity and 
confideoce; wedo not feel, as we used to, 
that it is the beginning of a great struggle. 
The feeling is rather that the fight is 
largely won, and we have only to wait for 
the swelling of public sentiment, which is 
nearly ripe. There is an advantage in 
that state of feeling, and also a danger. 
The advantage is obvious; the disadvan- 
tsge is that we are in danger of relaxing 
our ¢florts a little. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty. Gen. Hooker said to 
his army, ‘‘Let no man consider the day 
ended till the duties it brings are dis- 
charged.” These words ought to be taken 
to heart by all reformers. 

Miss Mary F. EasTMAN, in greeting 
‘*the old faces, and the new ones of the 
same type,” said: I wish I could make 
some magic wheel revolve, and turn you 
ail out anda others in. There are times 
when a stranger is better than a friend, 
and when you hanker for your enemy. 
We have so often gathered the very elect 
at these meetings that I long for the 
others. Is it this audience who are 
*‘ queer,” or the others? We; because 
we stand for a principle, and stand for it 
at cost. We have not the slightest inten- 
tion of giving it up. All we want is to 
bring over those who are still on the road. 

The fine Old Guard are passing over one 
by one, but those are still with us who, 
as much as they, have followed a star on 
their foreheads, over ways so thorny that 
their feet must have bled. Yet I do not 
think Lucy Stone minded. That is the 
way with the men and women who leave 
a mark on their generation. 

We do not doubt that our opponents are 
as faithful to the right as we are, accord- 
ing to their perceptions; we only quarrel 
with their perceptions. The people who 
have come into this movement came be- 
cause of a clear sight of things, from a 
clear-cut principle. But such people in 
every generation are few. The world is 
not seeking for principles. People want 
not new thoughts, but old ones gracefully 
restated. If I see an accident in the 
street, the account of that accident is the 
thing I take my precious time to read in 
the paper next morning, although I 
already know all about it. The good of 
repeating the old truths at meetings like 
these is only that if anybody is about 
ripe, he will ripen. 

We mean a revolution, because some 
things are upside down. No wheel is pro- 
gressing that does not revolve. Some 
people do not recognize themselves as 
Daughters of the Revolution until a hun- 
dred years after the people who made the 
revolution are dead. Others are the 
daughters of a revolution now going on. 

Some people are suffragists from prin- 
ciple. There are others who come to it 
because it will help a principle in which 
they earnestly believe, like the temper- 
ance women. Years ago, when Frances 
Willard was only an honored private in 
the white ribbon ranks, a friend said to 





her, ‘‘Frances, if you only won’t say suf- 
| frage, I believe there is no position in the 
| gift of the W. C. T. U. that you cannot 
have.” But Miss Willard said suffrage, 
and kept on saying it. 

The people who still say, ‘“Temperance 
first. and suffrage afterwards,” remind me 
of a farmer who came post haste late one 
night, on an occasion of sudden illness in 
his family, to summon an old lady, a 
neighbor of ours, famous for her skill as a 
nuree. 
walked her, carrying the lantern, and as 
she burried along the road after him, she 
stumbled and fell. Turning, he cried in 
great agitation, ‘‘Run, rup, Mrs. Bagley! 
For God’s sake, don’t stop to get up!” 
He meant well. But, just because we need 


and helpfulness, women must get on their 
feet, and while a woman has not the 
ballot, she is off her feet. 

A woman often thinks she has all the 
rights she wants, because her husband is 
better than the law. But is he better 
than the law, if he is not trying to make 





He was so anxious that he out- | 


to run in the ways of mercy and charity | 


the law as good as he is? What business 
has the law to be worse than the best man 
in the country—or than the best woman? 
Women are often spoken of as a reserved 
force. What is a reserved force good for 
that cannot be called in when we are los- 
ing the battle? What is a reserved force 
good for if it is to stay reserved? There 
are things that need women all along the 
line, and the reserved force is. coming— 
thank God' 


Rev. J. HENRY W1GGIN: Itis now forty 
years since I listened to Lucy Stone and 
was thoroughly converted. The great 
gain from woman suffrage will be the 
development of woman’s own character. 
Woman would be more a woman, and 
more a part of our American life, if she 
had not only that right, but that duty. 

Henry B. BLACKWELL said: 

I do not sympathize with the serenity 
to which Mr. Hinckley refers. I am not 
satisfied with our existing political condi- 
| tion. We have a very imperfect and a 
| very unjust government. It always will 
| be such while it continues to be class leg- 
| islation. Women are a class, with special 
| rights to protect and special wrongs to 
remedy. They are one-half of our entire 
people, and they are governed without 
sonsent. If the community knew what 
woman suffrage really means, no hal! in 
' Boston would hold the audiences to-night. 
What could we expect from a government 
composed exclusively of lawyers, or of 
merchants, or of farmers, or of operatives? 
Without women our government is not 
republican or representative; it is an 
oligarchy of sex. 

There are three waysin this State by 
which woman suffrage can be had. Mu- 
nicipal suffrage can be had by act of 
Legislature. Presidential suffrage also 
can be had by act of Legislature. Or if 
it be desired to submit full woman suffrage 
to the voters, a constitutional amend- 
ment can be submitted, striking out 
the word male. I believe in a govern- 
ment for men and women, by men and 
women, and we shall never really have a 
good government until we have that. 

Then you will have a full and fair ex 
pression of public sentiment. What car- 
ries on our politics to-day? It is the greed 
for office, or what Col. Benton called the 
cohesive power of public plunder. Mas- 
sachusetts women who can read and write 
are citizens better fitted to vote than 
the average of citizens born in foreign 
countries. Women will be ir fluenced by 
public spirit and a sense of civic obliga- 
tion. The men who now neglect the 
primary meetings and the polls because 
the women take no interest in them will 
go with these women to the polls when 
they become voters, and we shall have a 
fuller and fairer expression of public 
opinion. 





TUESDAY MORNING. 

The business meeting was held in Park 
Street Vestry on Tuesday morning. In 
the absence of Mrs. Howe, it was voted 
that Mr. Blackwell take the chair. Com- 
mittees were appointed as follows: 

On Finance: 

Miss Mary Ware Allen, 
Mrs. Abby E. Davis, 
Mrs. Annie [. Auerbach. 

On Business and Resolutions; 
Mr. W. L. Haskel, Mass.; 
Mrs. Inez Campbell, Vt.; 
Mrs. Celestine M. Shaw, Me.; 
Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, R. L.; 
Mrs, Emily 0. Kimball, Conn. 


Mrs. Bolles read the annual report from 
Rhode Island: 

RHODE ISLAND REPORT. 

An unusual amount of active work has 
been accomplished in Rhode Island during 
the past twelve months. At the annual 
meeting in October, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace was elected president for the 
twenty-fourth time, so that next October 
the Association will have been under her 
administration twenty-five years. Owing 
to her age and the state of her health, 
she has been unable to attend the meet- 
ings for more than a year, but her wise 
counsels have been received from time to 
time by the cflicers of the society, and 
these have been a material help in the 
guidance of its affairs. 

At the January session of the Legis- 
lature in 1894, a large number of petitions 
were presented, asking that a woman 
suffrage amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion be submitted to the electors. These 
petitions were signed by about 3,000 per- 
sons. Owing to the political muddle de- 
veloped during that session, the friends 
of woman suffrage in the Legislature 
| deemed it unwise to push the matter. It 
| was accordingly referred to the next ses- 
| sion of the General Assembly. 
| Early last winter a committee was 
| appointed by the Association, of which 
| Mrs. Jeanette S. French of Pawtucket 

was chairman, to make arrangements for 
| a public hearing upon the petitions. This 
| took place Feb. 13, and proved one of the 
| most interesting and important events of 
| the kind that has taken place in Rhode 
Island. Most respectful attention was 
accorded the speakers by the Committee 
| before whom the hearing took place, and 
|a large number of senators outside the 

committee, as well as the Governor him- 

| self, were present. Speeches in our be- 
| half were made by Hon. E. L. Freeman, a 
;member of the Senate, Hon. E. F. 
| Warner, clerk of the same body for niany 
qenre past. Mr. Arnold B. Chace, Amasa 
| M. Eaton, Esq., Hon. H. B. Metcalf, Col. 
John C. Wyman, Rev. F. W. Hamilton, 
Mrs. Mary A. Babcock, Mrs. Anna P. 
Martin, Mrs. Jeanette S. French, and Mrs. 
Ellen M. Bolles. Col. Wyman read a 
letter from Mrs. Chace, written in her 
customary strong, logical style. Many 
| others were willing to appear before the 
Committee, but it was deemed best not to 
prolong the hearing. 

The Committee on Special Legisla- 
tion did not report upon our petition until 
after the April election, but when the 
report was made, the submission of the 
amendment was unanimously recom- 
mended. Coming as it did so late in the 
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session,the passage of a resolution in favor 
of the amendment would have been of no 
service to the cause, and in accordance 
with our wishes, the question was again 
postponed till another year. 

The promoters of woman suffrage in 
Rhode Island have felt for some time that 
anew departure in the methods of work 
has become necessary. This winter an 
important move in that direction has been 
made. The R.I. W. S. A. has long con. 
fined the largest part of its efforts to local 
work. The intention now is to make ijt 
more general in character, and leave the 
local field open to the Providence League, 
The regular public meetings of the State 
Association in Providence have therefore 
been given up. As yet no permanent plan 
has been decided on in their place, but the 
League has already taken up active labors 
in the cause in a new direction. Besides 
holding its regular monthly meetings, the 
League has promoted parlor meetings in 
various parts of the city, which have 
been highly gratifying in their results, 
Mrs. L. B.C. Wyman, Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Rev. Floyd W. Tompkins, Jr., 
Rev. F. W. Hamilton, Mrs. Mary A, 
Babcock and Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles have 
spoken very acceptably’ for the League. 
Mrs. Wyman’s papers were upon ‘‘Karly 
Anti-Slavery Reforms” and ‘Sojourner 
Truth,” Mrs. Spencer spoke on ‘‘Ciyijj 
Government” and upon ‘‘What women 
could do to improve the government of 
the City of Providence.”” Mr. Hamilton’s 
subject was ‘‘The economic view of the 
temperance question.” Mrs. Babcock 
gave a review of ‘‘Woman’s progress in 
Education,” and Mrs. Bolles treated of 
‘Anna Ella Carroll, the great unrecog- 
nized member of Lincoln’s Cabinet,” 
Another important meeting arranged by 
the League was held at the hall of the 
Mt. Pleasant Working Girls’ Club, and 
addressed by Mrs. Bolles. (Quite a large 
number of the girls were present and 
seemed to enjoy the meeting very much. 
It was the first time that they had ever 
heard anything about woman suffrage, 
and they seemed greatly interested in the 
question. The working girls need in- 
struction on this subject, and are begin- 
ning to be ready to hear what we have to 
offer them. 

The other Leagues of the State are 
doing good work along their regular 
lines. In case of the submission of a 
constitutional amendment, these organiza- 
tions would be able to do much effective 
service for the cause. 

During March and April, the State As- 
sociation arranged a series of night 
lectures, which were held in Sayles Hall, 
Brown University. The speakers were, 
Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson upon ‘‘ Woman 
as Sovereign; Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, on ‘‘Our forgotten Foremothers;” 
Mrs. Lillie B. Chace Wyman, ‘‘Women in 
tbe Anti-Slavery Reform; Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, ‘‘Women in the Civil War;” 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage; Miss Mary F. Eastman, 
**Women in Education ;” Rev. Anna Garlin 
sega ‘Women Wage Earners,” and 

iss Elizabeth Dewing Hanscom, ‘‘Wom- 
en in Literature.”’ Tivxets for the course 
were sold for the low price of $1.00 each. 
The lectures proved unexpectedly popu- 
lar, and quite a sum of money was 
realized for the treasury of the Associa- 
tion. ‘The object was to obtain hearers 
among a class of persons who would 
not attend an ordinary woman suffrage 
meeting, and the success of the experiment 
was beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Mrs. Spencer originated the plan, 
and it was almost entirely due to her 
efforts that the results aimed at were 
secured. 

Early in November a sale and supper 
were held in the vestry of the Bell Street 
Chapel for the purpose of raising funds, 
but, owing to bad weather, the sum 
realized was not large. A good deal of 
literature was disposed of at this sale, 
and that isfalways beneficial to the cause. 

The active work of the season closed 
with the usual banquet on May 9th, which 
was addressed by Mrs. Clara B. Colby of 
Washington as the principal speaker ; also 
by Rev. W. C. Selleck, late of Denver, 
Colorado; Mrs. Louise Prosser Bates; 
Hon. George I. Baker; Mr. W. H. 8. 
Pittinger, and Col. John C. Wyman. Mrs. 
Isabel McLean read a selection from 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s poems. Rev. 
F. W. Hamilton of Pawtucket presided, 
and the affair passed off very pleasantly 
and profitably. 

One very good result of the new de- 
parture of the Association has been visible 
in the improvement that has taken place 
in newspaper reports. The Providence 
Journal has contained good reports of all 
the lectures at Sayles Hall and of the 
bar quet. The Independent Citizen, & 
weekly prohibition paper, also reported 
the Sayles Hall lecture quite fully, so that 
more than usual publicity has been ac- 
corded the work. 

Mrs. Colby, while in the State, gave 4 
lecture on ‘*Dress Reform’ at Bell Street 
Chapel, and woman suffrage lectures in 
Pawtucket and Anthony. Her dress re 
form lecture was especially interesting; 
and ought to be widely heard. , 

The R. I. W. S. A. has met with 
one loss by death quite recently. One of 
its mest faithful members, Mrs. Kate 
Wilbour of Little Compton, passed away 
very suddenly on March 31. Both the 
Little Compton League and the State 
Association will miss her very much. 
Though leaving us suddenly, she was 
fully prepared for the change, and had 
made provisions as tothe disposal of her 
property. A true friend to woman dur- 
ing her life, she remembered the cause iD 
her death, and made a bequest of $200 to 
the R. I. W. S. A. to aid it in its work. 

We feel that this has been a fruitful 
year in Rhode Island, and, encouraged by 
this thought, we shall try to make the 
next one of still greater benefit to the 
cause. The light of the coming day is 
shining all around us. Let us take 
courage, and toil on with renewed zea, 
for the full dawn of woman’s political 
nfranchisement will shortly be upon Us- 

«Concluded next week.) 
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For Ladies’ Summer Outerwear 


A” NEW, FRESH GOODS. 


porter in this country. 


———_—_—_—_—_———— 


the season’s stock 





SPRINGER BROTHERS, 500 Washington St. 
THE HEADQUARTERS 


and style our garments are unsurpassed by any manufacturer or im- 
We ask comparison and invite inspection. 


So far as prices are concerned, we make it a point never to be undersold, 


SPRINGER BROS., 500 Washington St. 


CORNER OF BEDFORD STREET. 
Carriage Entrance—i0-I2 BEDFORD ST. 
Headquarters for Ladies’ Fashionable Garments, Outing Suits, ete., ete. 


Special Prices have just been made on our 
CAPES, COATS and JACKETS, to close 





of every description, at the Closest 


Prices Imaginable. 


Ladies’ Summer Outing Suits, 
Ladies’ Lawn and Muslin Dresses, 
Ladies’ Separate Dress Skirts, . 
Ladies’ Laundered Waists in great variety, 
Ladies’ Silk Waists, Bicycle Suits, 
Ladies’ Stylish Capes, Coats and Jackets. 


For thoroughness of make, fit, finish 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


New York, May 28, 1895. 
Editors Woman’ s Journal: 

A valuable adjunct to our work bas just 
been formed with headquarters in this 
city. This is the Woman Suffrage Press 
Association, auxiliary to our City League 
and the State and national woman suf- 
frage associations. The executive officers 
are all representative women journalists, 
and its object is the dissemination of 
suffrage news and literature in the press, 
both locally and by correspondence and 
telegraph. The officers are named else- 
where. Such an influential body of 
workers as this, associated for the pur- 
pose of pushing our cause, cannot fail to 
be of influence for good. 

In Brooklyn the leading women of many 
organizations have been earnestly urging 
the appointment of women on the Board 
of Education. A petition signed by the 
presidents of fifteen clubs having a mem- 
bership of nearly five thousand women, 
was recently sent to Mayor Schierens who 
has announced that among the fifteen 
new commissioners he will appoint next 
month, five women. The presidents of the 
different organizations are asked to sug- 
gest the names of persons whom they 
think especially well qualified to hold 
these offices. On Saturdey afternoon the 
Kings County Political Equality League 
will give a musical and garden party at 
the residence of Mrs. Stephen R. Post, 
265 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn. Tickets 
50 cents. 

Last (Saturday afternoon the Asscciate 
Alumne of the Normal College held the 
spring reunion. Mrs. Alice Northrop pre- 
sided. Dr. Thomas A. Hunter, president 
of the college, and Mr. W. H. Lowe 
spoke. Mrs. Clara M. Williams, in behalf 
of the alumn, presented to the library a 
handsome book-case, containing two hun- 
dred well-bound volumes of German lit- 
erature, as a memorial to the late Mrs. 
Joanna Mitchells Neustad, who before 
her marriage was professor of German in 
the college and greatly beloved by the 
pupils under her charge. 

An interesting musical event which 
recently occurred in a private house was 
the giving of the principal airs and cho- 
ruses of an opera written entirely by 
women—'‘The Alchemist.’’ The scene was 
composed by Miss Emma Steiner, who 
has already achieved marked success. 
The libretto was written by Miss Kath- 
erine Stagg. An original plot and comical 
situations made up the action. Many of 
the airs were charming, and the choruses 
were full of vigor. 

On Wednesday evening, May 22, there 
was a social reunion of the 23d Assembly 
District Political Equality Club at the 
residence of Mrs. Riga de L. Berg, who 
has all winter given hospitable entertain- 
ment to the club. Delegates from most 
of the other clubs were there, the reunion 
presenting a purse to Miss Keyser in 
recognition of her services as manager. 
Later refreshments were served by the 
kind hostess. 

Mrs. Lida Ortram Vanamee, of Middle- 
town, an active and ¢flicient friend of our 
cause, has recently published a second 
book—"*Two Women, or, Over the Hills 
and Far Away”—a charming story. 

Want of space last week prevented men- 
tion that, in his oration at the presenta 
tion of the Sage Memorial Building, Dr. 
Chauncey M. Depew said that the time 
was swiftly coming when the women of 
this State would vote, and the statement 
was received with earnest applause. 


The annual meeting of our City League 
will take place on Thursday evening, June 
6. Officers for the ensuing year will be 
elected, and Miss Keyser will speak on 
‘*The Hope of the Empire State.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


exacnniepililidessainiatimsini 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. U. S. Grant will spend the sum- 
mer in Newport, R. I. 

Miss Belle Kearney, president of the 
Mississippi W. C. T. U., will sail for 
Europe June 5, to attend the World’s 
W. C. T. U. Convention in London, and 
later, the Grindelwald Conference. 

Miss Addams, the new inspector of gar- 
bage collection in Chicago, is a little woman 
physically, but she is making the whole 
Nineteenth Ward, an unsavory habitat of 
Poles, Jews and Italians, get up and clean 
itself and keep itself decent. — Boston 
Transcript. 

During the summer there will be four 
great conventions in Boston. The esti- 
mated attendance is as follows: Christian 
Endeavorers 50,000 to 75,000, Knight 
Templars 50.000 to 75,000, Young People’s 
Christian Union 2,000 to 4,000, Good 
Templars 5,000. 

Frances Willard in the Union Signal 
remonstrates gently but earnestly with Dr. 
Parkhurst on his misrepresentations of the 
women who wish to vote. One wide-awake, 











PERCIVAL LOWELL, 
Author of ‘‘Occult Japan’ and other notable 
works on the Far East, contributes to the 


Atlantic Monthly 


for JUNE the second article of a series on 


VIARS, 


dealing with The Water Problem. 


Other important papers are 
Some Reminiscences of Christina Ros- 
setti, by WILLIAM SHARP. 
In the Twilight of the Gods 
by Larcapio HEARN. 


A Pilgrimage to the Great Buddhist 
Sanctuary of North China 
by WILLIAM WoopvILLE Rock HILL. 
The Seats of the Mighty X., XI. 
by GILBERT PARKER. 
A Singular Life. XIV.-XVII. 
by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
A Week on Walden’s Ridge II. 
(in Eastern Tennessee) by BrRaAprorp ToRREY. 
Vocal Culture in its Relation to Literary 
Culture, by Hiram Corson. 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


FIVE DOLLARS 
Boys Suit, 


Double-Breasted Jacket and Knee 
to 13 
patent 





Trousers,. sizes 6 
Trousers with our 
curved waistband. 


years. 


elastic 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 





400 Washington St. 
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Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,.USA. 





| intelligent grandmother says in a private | voices, and a solo for the violin. Admis- 
letter from her quiet country home, ‘She | sion tickets may be had by applying to 
| holds up a beautiful velvet-framed mir- | M. Anagnos, South Boston, or at the sales. 


ror for Dr. Parkhurst to see himself in. 
I wish I could always tell the truth as 
kindly as she does.” 


| thirty applicants forthe former position, 
| all of the men failed to pass, while only 
| five out of the sixteen women did so. Of 
| the ten applicants for the latter, eight 


Women came out ahead in an examina- | 
tion recently held for library cataloguer | 
and library clerk for the agricultural de- | 
partment at Weshington, D.C. Of the | 


room of the institution, No. 37 Avon 
Place. No tickets are required for the 
| top gallery. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. ¢. Women’s Club.— ANNUAL MEETING, 
June 1, 10.30 A. M., in chapel of Copley Sq. Church, 
BUSINESS MEETING at 10.30 A.M. PUBLIC 
MEETING at 11.830 A, M. LUNCHEON at Hotel 


| Vendome at 2 P.M 





A young man who was eight years with Prang & 


men failed and two women passed. Al- | ©o. in this’city, and understands lithography thor- 

= oughly, would like to make crayon portraits, to do 

though Secretary Morton wanted men for drawing on stone or zine, designing or any work in 

the places, he was moved by these results = wee Address B, H, 5, B., 91 Cedar St., Rox- 
ury, Jiass 


to change his mind, and appointed Miss 


G.F. Leonard, of the Albany State library, 
cataloguer. 


The Magazine of Poetry, established in 


Peter Paul Book Company, of Buffalo. 
The magazine will be enlarged and many 
new features introduced. In future it 
will not be devoted exclusively to poetry, 


will be retained in full. New departments 


‘‘A Bibliography of the History of Music,” 


cluding Suffrage,” and others. 


The Union Signal says: 
Prohibitionists have honored themselves 
by choosing Miss Henrietta G. Moore to 
preside over their State convention, which 
meets in Springfield in June. Miss Moore 
one of our best-known lecturers, was 
elected a member of the board of educa- 
tion in Springfield, O., at the spring elec. 
tion. She has shown commendable in- 
dependence and courage in her new posi- 
tion, and we are delighted to see that the 


recognizing her ability and advancing the 
cause of equal suffrage and equal honors, 
in calling, for the first time in history, a 
woman to preside over a State political 
convention.” 

The New England Moral Reform Society 
held its fifty-ninth annual meeting last 
week. Dr. Caroline B. Hastings presided, 
and the report of the year’s work was 
presented by the corresponding secretary, 
Dr. Julia Morton Plummer. She said 
that in the last year fifty young girls had 
been cared forinthehome. Of this num- 
ber, 26 were Americans, 15 Nova Scotians, 
4 Irish, 2 Swedish, 1 Scotch, 1 German 
and 1 Hungarian. She continued: ‘Re- 
form work is now becoming popular, 
but when this society was started, 
nearly sixty years ago, one ventured to 
speak of it with bated breath. “I say 
unto thee, Arise,” is not only the interpre- 
tation of the name of the home, but its 
motto likewise. Of the 50 babies 8 have 
been adopted and 37 are awaiting adop- 
tion or kindly interest on the part of 
friends ; not that they have been forsaken 
by their mothers, who work heroically 
for their support. The average age of the 
patients has been 21 years, 22 have paid 
their board in full, 12 have paid something 
and 16 were treated free. It cost $4,300 
to carry on the work of the home, $1,300 
of which is paid by the patients, but the 
remainder must come from generous 
friends. 

The annual exercises of the Perkins 
Institute and Massachusetts School for 
the Blind, will be held in the Boston 
Theatre on Tuesday, June 4, at 3 o’clock. 
Dr. Samuel Eliot will preside, and Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge is expected to be pres- 
ent. The first part of the hour will be 
given up to the little children from the 
kindergarten. Another attractive exer- 
cise will be the exhibition of sloyd knit- 
ting, where each member of a group 
including Willie Elizabeth Robin and 
Tommy Stringer is busy with her needles. 
Miss Roeske, the talented young teacher 
of the boys, has composed a polka and 
arranged it for the use of the kinder 
orchestra for this occasion. Key. Alex- 
ander McKenzie, D. D., will speak in 
behalf of the kindergarten. Edith Thomas, 
with her classmates, will read a selection 
from Ruskin’s ‘‘King sf the Golden 
River,” and the members of the graduat- 
ing class wi)l conduct experiments. Music 





E. B. Wales, of Chicago, clerk, and Miss | 


1889 by Charles Wells Moulton, with the | 
May issue passes into the hands of the | FOR THE MAY FLITTING. A young man 


as heretofore, although that department | 
include ‘** Personal Literary Sketches,’ | 
‘Literary Notes,” ‘Book Reviews,” a, 
series of bibliographies, beginning with | 


to be followed by ‘'A Bibliography of the 
History and Occupations of Women, in. | 


“The Ohio | 


brothers of the Home Protection party are | 





will be by a quartette, a chorus of mixed 


ed 





A RARE CHANCE. Wanted, one or two 
boarders in a refined private family, where the 
| lady of the house is famous among all who know her 
| for her delicious cookery. Two minutes from elec- 
| tric cars, 30 minutes from the heart of the city. 

Pleasant situation, good air, beautiful view. Ad- 
| preas 51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Maaa. 





who is an experienced packer, would be glad to 
| help families moving to the country. Best of refer- 
ences for honesty and diligence. Price twenty-five 
| cents perhour, Address by postal card, H., 16 Wal 
| tham Street, Boston 





BOSTON COUCH BED 
Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 
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: : H - 
A Most Comfortable Bed. 


PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TLE, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 




















-BES?sON @EARTH- = 
NICKERSON PATENT BOgeELT SHEARS (asx) 

SCISSORS ve 
rm y0 DEALERS! 


THISGUT MAILTO US WiT 
JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
@.. ONE FULL NICKLED 


INCH SHEARLIKE CUT.o=—————_ @ 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.DavenPortlowa 


LADIES 


Can now have their old hats cleansed’or 
colored, and made into the latest Spring 
stylesat STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACH- 
ERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly opp. 
Temple Place (one short flight). 








ves, 
Tokology, and quickly and gladly 
send word how greatly they bave 
been benefited by the information 


Married 
contained. 
Women “Dear Dr. Stockham: Words cannot 


express how much I owe to Tokology, which ia truly 
a book for every woman. Mrs. G A. SAWIN. 

Tokology is my best friend and has been for 
years. Mrs. C. FE, LAMBERT. 

My dear Mrs. Stockham: Tekology has been one 
of God’s richest blessings to me. Mrs. J. P. Eve. 

Ihave a Tokology baby 2% years old. Tokelogy 

certainly did more for me than I had dared to hope. 
Mre. R. H. BENN+ TT. 

Prepaid, $?.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 


ALICE B, STOCKHAM & CO,, 277 Madison Street, Chicago. 


many of them have secured 


Some 


AMUSEMENTS. 





CASTLE SQ. 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose...... Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


SUMMER SEASON 
FIFTH WEEK 
A Castle Square Production of the Comic Opera, 


“FRA DIAVOLO.” 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY. 
A NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK. 


TREMONT THEATRE, 


Anny, Scnoreret & Grav, Proprietors. 
Harry Askin, Manager. 
GRAND OPENING of the Second Annuai 
Comic Opera Festival with the first production 
on any stage of 


THE SPHINX, 


By William Maynadier Browne and Lewis S. 
Thompson. 
Monday—‘“Harvard Night.’’ 100 people in 
the preduction. ‘Cool as a Ton of Ice.” 
Prices $1.50, $1.00, 75c. and 50c. 








GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


MANSFIELD & MAGEE . Lessees and Mars. 
Evegs. at 8 Mats. lhurs. and Sat. only. 


“SMOKE UP.” 
The Joe Jefferson of Irish 
Comedy, William Barry - - 


Aided and abetted by 25 comedy boom- 
ers in a positively fare well presentation of 


THE RISING GENERATION 


Splendid Orchestra Seat 50c. 








Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON .. . - Manager 
THE MARVELLOUS 


BAL DWINS, 


And their Company of Entertainers. No mat- 
inees. No children admitted. 











Housekeepers Should See the New 


FIBER CARPET. 


A Soft, Pliable, Odorless Matting, 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer, 


An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet 
For All the Year Round. 


Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double faced—double wear. 
Artistic colors—stylish designs. 








We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


Hodges Fiber Carpet Co. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex St. (cor.Chauncy),Boston, Mass. 














KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 





ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 

WE GUARANTEE 

It to wash and retain its original sofr 

ness, not hardening as felt and othet 

cheap substitutes do. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 

Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted 
Padding for several years and can only 
speak of it in the highest terms. It is used 
by our best trade, and after once using 
they do not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions where 
we have placed it, we are assured, in 
every instance, that it has given satisfac- 
tion. Yours very truly, 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 





INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At allthe leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue, 
KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 








WO BOWS in their teens can have board for 

five dollars per week in aretined and educated 
family, where they will be carefully looked after. 
The home is on a large farm in Canada, command. 
ing beautiful views. Apply to E. E. M,, 141 Frank- 
lin Street, Boston, Mass 
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PAUL UR CHRIST. 


BY LILLIB E. BARR. 


“I suffer not that any woman teach, 
Or bear the message of the Lord's good will; 
Let her keep silence—she hath no call to preach— 
Tis hers to learn and modestly sit still."” 
Thus the apostle. Yet the risen Lord, 
Waiting beside the newly. broken tom) 
For messenger to send with His first word 
Unto the church within that upper room, 
Chose but a woman with a loving beart 
(Oh! fair her feet with those glad tidings shod) : 
“1 am arisen, and I now depart 
And go unto our Father and our God.”’ 
Did Christ make some mistake, that first by her 
The tru h and light of resurrection shone? 
He Mary chose to be his messenger; 
Would Paul have sent St. Peter or St. John? 
—New York Independent. 


_ ~2> - 


For the Woman's Journal. 
A PLEBEIAN PRIESTESS, 


BY MRS. MARY BAIRD FINCH. 


The cottonwood —plebeian tree— 

Bends as a priestess over me, 

With silvery song like summer rain, 

A murmured prayer o'er dusty plain, 

And on the sands of desert gray 

While weird mirages drift and sway. 

Where wheat fields pitch their camps of sheaves, 
The scarlet poppies thrust their leaves; 

There, shimmering boughs may intertwine 

A bow of promise o’er the shrine. 


A temple from the summer heat, 

A bower for the nut-hrown feet, 

And birds that build amid the green 
Of blooming hill and low ravine 

Are happy chanters of the morn 
Above the shining wheat and corn, 
While every chalice of the flowers 
Holds incense from the misty showers, 
And pours sweet perfume with the dew 
Within the violet’s chrism of blue. 


I walk abroad, cool summer eves, 
When twilight drapes her dewy sheaves, 
And choristers up from the dells 
Perform their lute-like miracles— 
Voice of the child, the bee and bird, 
And insect-harps from valleys heard, 
Till down the wooded slopes and lanes 
A dreamy song from newer plains, 
Where branches from the far-off Junes 
Had sung to me baptismal! tunes— 
The morning prayer of cottonwoods, 
Priestess of desert solituces. 


But late the walnut, strong and tanned, 

ls monarch of that prairie land; 

And fluttering "neath his tawny shades 
Wild roses troop as blooming maids, 

And blue-bells spread their skirts at night, 
While larkspurs trim their lamps of white. 


Down those bright rows [ called my own 
The broad catalpa leaves are blown, 
And open wide coquetting fans 

To chase the heat from desert sands. 
Her bridal-cups the damp winds fret, 
With tears upon her coronet, 

While voice of child, and bird, and bee, 
And cricket-viols comfort me, 

Where whisperings from field and lane 
Are cottonwoods foretelling rain 

On dimpled hill and dark ravine,— 

My priestess in her robes of green. 


Box-elders blow and willows shine 
Along that land that once was mine, 
And ash and elm and maples toss 
Where golden blooms their censors cross ; 
While copper- beeches, autumn stained, 
Once foreign princes entertained. 
Yet royal pomp and revelry 
Bring no glad songs for peoples free; 
And no proud branch of all the train 
With my plebetan sings of rain— 
Sweet priestess of the prairie sea, 
Leaning with low songs over me. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


—=@o-— 


FROM THE HOSPITAL. 

“Ves,” ssid the Rev. Mr. Dibble, ‘‘I 
knew I could depend upon the hospitality 
of my flock to entertain this excellent 
young divine, seeing that my own house- 
hold is in so disorganized a condition. It 
will be only for a night or two, and we all 
know what is promised to those who re- 
ceive the angel unawares!” 

And Mr. Dibble rubbed his hands and 
looked smilingly around upon the mem- 
bers of the Young Ladies’ Aid Association, 
while a perceptible murmur of assent 
arose. Not a damsel in the number but 
would giadly have extended her hospi- 
tality to Rev. Felix Amory, who was to 
preach a sermon in aid of ‘‘Home Helps 
and Missions,” at the village church upon 
the coming Sunday evening. 

“I’m sure,” said Miss Lydia Larkspur, 
promptly anticipating the crisis, ‘‘papa 
would be most happy to receive the gen- 
tleman.’’ 

‘*Most kind of you to propose it, I am 
sure,” said Mr. Dibble, and so the matter 
was settled. 

Lydia Larkspur went home and issued 
orders that the parlor curtains should be 
washed and ironed, and a pound cake of 
the richest nature concocted; while Kate 
Duer, the doctor’s sister, who was as fond 
of young clergymen as Lydia herself, and 
would in no wise have objected to vary- 
ing the monotony of her home life with a 
spice of ecclesiastical novelty, returned to 
her crochet work. 

‘*We are to have a young lecturer from 
the city in the church on Sunday even- 
ing,’ she said to her brother, when he 
pustled in to dinner. 








“Eh!” said Dr. Duer, swallowing his 
scalding suup; ‘are we? By the way, 
Kate, there’s a new case of smallpox re- 
ported among those hands on the railway 
embankment.” 
| ‘Dear me!” said Kate, who was com 
| pounding a refreshing salad in a carved 
| wooden bowl; “I hope you keep well 
| vaccinated, Hugh.” 
| “Oh, there’s no trouble about that,” 
said the doctor; ‘‘only the other patients 
in the hospital object to such a case. 

“I should think it very likely,” said 
Kate. 

‘*T shall bave to isolate him somewhere,” 
said Dr. Duer, thoughtfully. ‘In one of 
those stone houses by the river, perhaps. 
Old Mrs. Viggers has had it, I know.” 

And then Dr. Duer tasted the salad and 
pronounced it first rate. 

Pitcherville was all on the qui vive that 
day, when the double-shotted piece of tid- 
ings flew on the tongue of popular rumor 
through the town. An actual smallpox 
case in their midst, and a young minister 
coming all the way from New York to 
appeal to their sympathies on behalf of 
home missions. 

‘“*I wonder if it is contagious!” said old 
Mrs. McAdams, looking very round eyed 
through her spectacles. 

‘*Contagious!” said Mrs. Emmons; ‘‘it 
ought to find its way into every house in 
our village.” 

‘“*What!” cried Mrs. 
smallpox?” 

‘No, certainly not,’’ said Mrs. Sim- 
mons; “the sympathetic movement in 
favor of home missions.” 

And then everyone laughed. Mrs. Mc- 
Adams looked puzzled, and Mrs. Emmons 
drew herself up and remarked that ‘it 
was very irreverent to laugh at sacred 
things.” 

But Miss Lydia Larkspur, who had a 
mortal horror of the disease, was much 
troubled in her mind. 

“I’ve always had a premonition that I 
should fall a victim to the smallpox,” 
sighed she. ‘I only wish pa would let 
me be vaccinated !”’ 

It was on a sultry August evening. the 
sky full of lurid clouds, the air charged 
with electricity, and the big drops begin- 
ning to patter on the maple Jeaves, when 
there sounded a knock at Miss Lydia’s 
door—a most mysterious tap, as she after- 
ward declared. 

‘*Who’s there?” said Miss Lydia, open- 
ing it just sufficient to obtain a glimpse of 
a tall, pale man, with a pocket handker- 
chief folded turbanwise around his head. 

‘*Excuse me,” said this apparition, ‘*but 
I believe I have lost my way. Might I 
ask shelter from the shower? I am the 
young man from the hospital.” 

‘Certainly not,” said Miss Lydia, clos- 
ing the door abruptly in his face, witha 
little shriek. ‘‘Good gracious! have I 
stood face to face with the—smallpox 
case?” 

And then she rang for the servant and 
the camphor bottle, and went into 
hysterics. 

Mrs. Printemps lived in the next house 
—a picturesque cottage, overhung with 
Virginia creepers, with a little plaster 
cast of Cupid in the garden, and a great 
many bluebells and carnations—a young 
widow who read all the newest books, 
and sometimes wrote gushing poems. 
Mrs. Printemps imagined herself like the 
gifted and unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scots, and dressed up to the part, as far 
as nineteenth-century prejudices allowed 
her; and she was seated by the casement, 
trying to find a rhyme to suit a most un- 
accommodating line of poetry, when the 
tall, pale stranger appeared under her 
window, ‘for all the world,” as Mrs. 
Printemps subsequently expressed it, 
“like a troubadour or David Rizzio him- 
self.” 

‘Excuse me, madam,” he began, ‘but 
I am from the hospital, and—”’ 

‘My goodness me!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Printemps, jumping to her feet; ‘show 
dare you come here and tell me that to 
my face! Why don’t they isolate you?” 

‘*Madam—” said the surprised stranger. 

“Go away!” said Mrs. Printemps, 
banging down her window and bolting it 
noisily. ‘-Betsey’—to her girl—‘‘run 
across the meadow to Mrs. Underlay’s, 


McAdams; ‘the 


rampaging all over the country, trying 
to get people to let him in, and she isn’t 
to open the door on any account. And 
stop at Dr. Duer’s and ask him what sort 
of sanitary regulation he calls this kind 
of thing?” 

“Tam afraid to meet him, mem!” said 
Betsey, getting behind the sideboard, 
‘and I aint been vaccinated for seven 
years, and—” 

‘*Nonsense!” said Mrs. Printemps. ‘If 
you go across the pasture field, you'll 
get there fully five minutes before he 
does. Make haste, now.” 

Kate Duer was standing in her doorway 
watching the storm roll grandly over the 
mountain tops, when a weary and be- 
wildered traveller entered the gate and 
came hesitatingly in. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, meekly, 
“but I think there must be something 





singular in my appearance. People seem | 
to shut their doors against me, and shun | 
me as if I had the pestilence. Aad I can- 
not find the residence of Mr. Dibble, the 
clergyman. Would it be asking too much 
if L were to request permission to rest in 
your porch until the storm is over? I 
came from the hospital, and—”’ 

* Oh, I understand,” said Kate, quickly, 
‘“‘you are the smallpox patient; but [ 
bave been vaccinated, and am not afraid 
of the disease. There is a very comfort- 
able chamber in the second story of the 
barn, and you shall be carefully nursed 
and taken care of there if—” 

“But you are mistaken,” cried the 
young man; ‘‘l am not—” 

‘“*Hush!” gaid Kate, gently. ‘‘Do not 
be afraid to confide in me. I am Dr. 
Duer’s sister, and know the whole story. 
Sit here and rest a little, and I will bring 
you some bread and milk until my brother 
comes.” 

“*T am a thousand times obliged to you,” 
said the stranger, ‘‘and the bread and 
milk will taste delicious after my long 
walk. But I do not know what leads you 
to think that I am a victim to varioloid. 
I have lost my hat in the wind, to be sure, 
and am compelled to wear this Syrian- 
looking drapery on my head, but I never 
had smallpox, and hope I never shall.” 

Kate Duer turned red. 

“Then,” said she, ‘‘if you are noé the 
smallpox case, who are you?” 

‘IT am Felix Amory,” said the young 
stranger, ‘the chaplain of St. Lucetta’s 
Hospital in New York. I am to preach 
in aid of home missions on Sunday next.” 

Kate Duer burst out laughing. 

‘‘Ard everyone has been mistaking you 
for the smallpox case!” said she. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Amory, do come in! How could we 
all have been so stupid? But you see, the 
minute you began to speak of the hospi- 
tal—” 

‘I dare say it was very awkward of 
me,”’ said Mr. Armory, ‘‘but it’s the way 
1 have always mentioned myself to stran- 
gers. St Lucetta’s, you know—” 

‘*Yes, I know,” said Kate. ‘*But to our 
good folks there is only one hospital in 
the worid, and that is Pitcherville Insti- 
tute.” 

Mr. Amory enjoyed his tea—sliced 
peaches and delicate ‘‘angel cake’’—very 
much, as he sat (¢éte @ téte with Kate 
Duer by the soft light of the shaded 
lamp, while the rain pattered without. 
And when the doctor came in it was cosier 
yet. 

“The smallpox case?’ said he. ‘Oh, 
that is safely isolated at Hope’s Quarry, 
since this morning, and doing very well, 
too, lam happy to say. Upon my word, 
Mr. Amory, I am sorry you have had such 
a disastrous experience.” 

‘*All’s well that ends well,’ said the 
young clergyman, leaning back in his snug 
corner with an expression of ineffable 
content on his face. 

Miss Lydia Larkspur was quite indig- 
nant when she heard that Mr. Amory was 
staying at Dr. Duer’s residence. 

‘Just like Kate Duer,”’ said she, ‘‘to 
mar (euvre to get that poor young man 
into her hands, after all. But if a man 
rushes around the country, telling every- 
body that he comes from a hospital, what 
can he expect ?” 

“The most awkward thing I ever heard 
of in my life,” said Mrs. Printemps. 

But this was nut Felix Amory’s Jast 
visit to Pitcherville. He came in autumn 
when the leaves were red, and then in the 
frozen beauty of winter. And the last 
time he asked Kate Duer “if she was 
willing to encounter the trials of a min- 
ister’s wife?’ And Kate, after a little 
hesitation, said she was willing to try.— 
Selected. 


——~@>— 


COLLEGE INTERESTS. 


The Methodist National University, 
Washington, D.C., has received an endow- 
ment of $100,755 for the Chair of History 
from a New York woman. The fund for 





and tell her that the smallpox case is | 


the proposed Hall of History now amounts 
to $101,250. 





The University of Kansas has employed 
women as instructors since 1867, the sec- 
ond year of its existence. There are at 
present three women on the faculty. The | 
librarian and three of her assistants are | 
women. | 

A check for $2,000 was recently re- | 
ceived by L. D. Eldredge, treasurer of | 
Middlebury (Vt.) College, for the estab- | 
lishment of an Emma Willard scholarship. | 
The money is given by the Emma Wil- | 
lard Association of New York City, an | 
organization composed of alumn & of Troy 
| Female Seminary, of which Mrs. Russell 
Sage is president. 

The College Settlements Association 
| has recently issued from the Philadelphia 
Settlement the first number of The Col 
lege Settlement News, which will appear 
monthly, and will give an account of all 
events of interest in the different settle- 
ments of the Association. 

‘*Founder’s Day” at Vassar College was 
celebrated April 26, with great enthusiasm, 
by the students and a large number of 








alumrze and guests. A feature of the 


| half concealing the red sign of the cross 


~NEW BINDER! 


We offer WomAN’s JOURNAL subscribers 8 
first-class binder to keep the week'y issues in 
& bound-book form. Many subscribers have 
expressed a wish for such a binder, because 
many numbers get lost, torn, or destroyed, 
4 andas THe Woman's JouRNAL is constantly 

Che j ‘referred to, lent to neighbors and re-read, 9 
- + binder is very much desired. 
3 Boston Binder = Our new binder, which is simple, but strong 
= enough for the purpose, will hold 26 num. 
bers of THE WoOMAN'’s JOURNAL. . It is in 
flexible covers and will keep neat and clean 
every Copy, 80 papers are always in place for 
ready reference. The regular price of this 
binder is 50 cents, but 


You can get it for Nothing 


Any subscribers to Taz WOMAN's JOURNAL 
need not pay a cent for the new binder, if 
they will comply with the following conditions: 

First—To any old subscriber who sends us one new subscription witb 
$1.50 to pay for the same, we will send binder FREE. 
In all cases 20 cents must be sent to pay expense of postage and packing. 
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occasion was the Loan Collection, com- | booty, she slipped away and concealed 
posed of souvenirs of early college days, , herself among the fastnesses of the rocks, 
under the charge of the ‘“‘granddaugh- where she was afterwards joined by her 
ters.” Portraits of former presidents and | ¥Sband. and the two escaped, and were 
officers — President Raymond, Maria there with them that night. (Cheers, 
’ during which the Armenian woman, who 
Mitchell, and Hannah Lyman—specimens | was on the platform, stood up.) For what 
of former college papers— The Vassariana | did they die—the good priest, the brave 
and The Vassar Transcript—early class- | lady, the hunted little mother’s child? 
pins, mottoes, and programmes were They died that the Gospel—which raised 
among the souvenirs exhibited. Of course women Sp Sad with ber lifted toward 
’ | Heaven the world—might have free course 
the portraits and bust of Matthew Vassar | to run and be glorified. (Cheers.) They 
held the places of honor. The gold medal | died that the untrammelled, heneficent, 
sent to Maria Mitchell by the King of | consecrated life of England’s purest 
Denmark, on the occasion of her discovery in ames — Sows J ge cathodlnng wm g 
of the comet which bears her name, | po, they knew, as the English did, thas 
aroused great interest. The exercises | eyen as the progress of a June day was 
included original songs and music, and | traced on the earth’s map by the sun- 
an address by Miss Katharine C. Reiley, | shine, so the widening way of a free Gos- 
the president of the Students’ Association, | Pe! was traced by woman’s happiness and 
on ‘Student Life at Vassar,” followed 
by Miss Mary W. Whitney, professor 
of Astronomy, on ‘The Founders of 


manhood’s exaltation. (Cheers) For 

them already Christianity had done much, 
and for us it has done more; to them its 
tender dawn had come, to us its noon-tide 

Vassar.” Miss Reiley traced the gradual 

development of the present system of 

self-government. Professor Whitney 

spoke of the four names inseparably iden- 


splendor. (Cheers.) It was fitting that 
an English woman’s voice should be lifted 

tifled with the early history of Vassar, 

Matthew Vassar, President Raymond, 


up for the Armenian women in that great 
Maria Mitchell, and Hannah Lyman. 


circle of England’s power, culture, and 
opportunity. A hundred thousand women 

Professor Whitney’s address is published 

in the Vassar Miscellany for May. 


wearing the white ribbon—emblem of 
F. M. A. 


purity and peace—were invisibly present 
with her as she stood there trying to 
represent their holy indignation and burn- 
ing love for their sisters yonder, in the 
clutch of the harem-despot at Constanti- 
nople. The watchword of our great 
nation to-day should be not ‘‘Peace with 
honor’—for those were words that, in 
presence of the lamb upon Armenian hill- 
sides, to which no wind was tempered, be- 
came a reproach, if nota blasphemy. Let 
us cease to cry *‘Peace, peace’ when there 
was no peace, and lifting up our hearts to 
God for puwer, let men and women 
throughout the English-speaking race, in 
broad America and in Great Britain, highly 
resolve that the rallying cry of Armenian 
deliverance should be peace with purity, 
peace with fidelity, peace with loyalty 
firm and unfaltering to the Gospel of Christ 
and the Golden Rule. (Cheers.) 

The London Christian World says: 

History exactly repeated itself at St. 
James’s Hail on Tuesday evening. It was 
the memorable Bulgarian atrocities meet- 
ing over again, with Armenia substituted 
for Bulgaria. There was the same con- 
junction of all parties, all sects and all 
classes against the same brutality and 
bestiality towards a Christian people by 
the same perjured and incorrigible Turk. 
The Duke of Westminister was in the 
chair at the Bulgarian meeting, and Mr. 
Gladstone began hie fateful campaign. 
On Tuesday the same Duke relieved in the 
chair the old and infirm Duke of Argyll, 
when he retired, and in place of Mr. 
Gladstone in person, the audience heard & 
passionate letter from him. It was & 
meeting to stir the heart, a meeting to 
move England, and to make the ‘harem 
despot of Constantinople,” as Lady 
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LADY SOMERSET ON ARMENIA, 


At the great meeting lately held in 
London to protest against the Armenian 
atrocities, Lady Henry Somerset said: 


The Crescent of the Turkish mosque 
had become the scimitar of the bloody- 
handed Turkish soldier. Henceforth that 
Crese-nt stood forth in the eyes of all 
nations as impossible to cleanse as the 
hand of Lady Macbeth; while the Cross. 
gleamirg on ten thousand church spires, 
shed forth the mild effulgence of a 
beacon that meant deliverance wherever 
its heavenly rays extended. Never were 
those two symbols of a dying and an ever- 
living cause set over against each other 
in a contrast so vivid and significant as 
now. The martyrdoms of the first cen- 
tury in Jerusalem had been suffered again 
at Sassoun. The hills and valleys of Judea 
were hardly more sacred than the blood- 
saturated hills and valleys of Armenta. 
(Hear, hear.) What was the crime of the 
Armenians? That they cherished in their 
brave and loyal hearts the gospel of peace 
on earth and good-will to men; that the 
Bible was their most sacred possession ; 
that their home-life had one central figure 
rather than a group of women despoiled 
of their choicest heritage—the life-long 
fidelity of one man to whom their own 
had been faithfully pledged. That was 
the stone of their stumbling, the rock of 
their offence in the fierce eyes of their 
Moslem foe. Three figures stood forth on 
the lurid canvas of this history: The 
priest who had sustained and comforted 
his little flock, gathered with him in a| 
cave on the hillside, but was too old to flee 
when the Turks searched out their covert. 
He was afterwards found bayoneted. 
mutilated, and his reverend gray buirs | 














that had been cut on his forehead, indeli- | 
ble mark of the undying hatred that the | 
followers of Mohammed cherish for the 
disciples of the Galilean. Another was 
the scene when Shakkeh, the sister in-law 
of Krikor, the famed Armenian leader, 
herself 8 woman well known for her high 
character, courage and wealth, took her 
little boy in her arms, and, being pursued 
by the savage soldiery, flung herself down | 
a precipice, beneath which she was found | 
dead by faithful friends who came to seek 
her place of martyrdom, and, as they 


simply said, ‘‘We buried her and the little | 

one in remembrance of the hospitality we | 9 Sarsa- 
had so often enjoyed in her happy home.” | OO be aT 
The third was a young wife and mother | parila 


but eighteen years of age, who, hunted) @@/00020000000808 
like a partridge on the hillside, ran with | 


her little three-months-old boy in her | 
arms until she was overtaken by the | ures 
Turkish troops, and her boy slain before | 

Fe te oe te 


her eyes, his little form being tossed on 
their bayonets from one soldier to an- 





Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 315 
e | 
reg Ah ee Le ciatin dead ee | six for $5. Prepared only by C. I. Hood & C+ 
; caries, Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 
their surprise they found on her a belt | *Potherarles, Lowell, Mass., U.S. A — 
filled with gold coins, and during their Hood’s Pills act harmoniously with Hood's 
quarrel over the distribution of their Sarsaparilla and are gentle, mild and effective. 
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Henry Somerset called the Sultan, trem- 
ble like the aspen. The platform was 
crowded with men and women whose 
names are household words. Before the 
meeting began, the audience enthusiasti- 
cally cheered Dr. Martineau, who, in spite 
of his ninety years, could not resist the 
temptation to manifest his sympathy by 
his presence. The Archbishop of York 
was also visible on the platform, and in 
the place of honor on the right of the 
Chairman sat the Archpriest Baronian, 
conspicuous from his cap of office. The 
secretary of the Anglo-Armenian Associa- 
tion, Mr. Atkin, led off by reading a tre- 
mendous list of people who had written 
or telegraphed their sympathy. There 


were bishops and deans by the dozen, | 


eers by the score, innumerable M. P.’s, 
eading Jews, and prominent ministers. 


Then there were nineteen telegrams of | 


gratitude from Armenian Associations in 
Bulgaria, and similar telegrams from Ar- 
mepian Associations in Paris, Cairo, 
Schumla, Silistria, Athens, and Macedo- 
nia. It was significant that, after the 
bishops, whose names were heard in 
silence, the audience burst into applause 
at the name of ‘‘General Booth, com- 
mander of the Salvation Army.” But the 
cheering became perfectly frantic when 
it was announced that there was a letter 
from Mr. Gladstone, received by the 
Duke of Argyll on the previous evening. 

Tbe speakers were the nation in minia- 
ture:—the Bishops of Hereford and St. 
Asaph, Canons MacColl and Wilberforce, 
the Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 
Professor George Adam Smith, and the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh; Dr. Agar 
Beet, and Dr. Clifford, who, representing 
the Nonconformists, made one of the 
three or four great speeches of the even- 
ing; the Lord Mayor of Liverpool, Mr. F. 
S. Stevenson, M. P. (Liberal), Sir John 
Kennaway, M. P., and Sir George R. 
Sitwell, M. P., Conservatives; and Lady 
Henry Somerset. Both Mr. Stevenson 
and Lady Henry referred to the three 
Sassoun refugees, who sat on the plat. 
form in their national costume, and when 
they rose the audience, deeply moved, 
gave them a great cheer. The poor young 
girl-wife who had seen her baby boy 
tossed on Turkish bayonets, and cut to 
pieces with Turkish swords, and escaped 
outrage and death herself only because 
the soldiers quarrelled over the money 
they found in her belt, sat or stood all 
through the evening in stolid dejection 
—a living picture of what one of the for- 
eign Armenian associations, in its tele- 
gram of gratitude, called ‘‘bleeding Ar- 
menia.”’ 

The London Daily News, describing the 
gradual filling up of the platform, refers 
to the Armenian refugees—‘‘ 'wo men and 
a woman, who quietly took their places 
with a strange air of aloofness from the 
whole proceeding. This applies more 
especially to the young woman, who 
looked inexpressibly sad, and wore the 
air of one burdened for life with a dread- 
ful memory. Her costume gave a note of 
color to the meeting, with the red silk of 
her dress, her white veil falling behind, 
and the gold spangles ranged across her 
forehead, and shining out in effective con- 
trast to her clear olive complexion and 
her raven hair. She was there evidently 
as a duty and because she had been asked 


to attend, but she never once raised her | 


eyes during the meeting, and dukes and 
bishops and members of Parliament came 
and went from the table without her 
showing any sign of interest.” 

The resolutions, all carried with enthu- 
siasm, expressed deep sympathy with the 
families of the victims of the massacres 
and indignation at the Porte’s continued 
violation of the principles of humanity, 
and defiance of the Treaty obligations; 
called on the Government to insist on 
definite, adequate and permanent reforms, 
under effective and continuous European 
supervision and control; and, further, 
called on H. M. Government to secure the 
immediate and unconditional release of 
the archbishops, priests, pastors, school- 
masters and others, confined without trial 
in Turkish prisons and fortresses, and 
many of them subjected to cruel usage, 
torture, and abominable outrage. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


At the invitation of the Social Science 
Club of Newton, the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will be held in the Chan- 
ning Church, Newton, on Tuesday, June 
4, at eleven o’clock. The first hour will 
be devoted to business reports, election 
of officers, etc. 
is ‘The Influence of Women’s Clubs” 
—on society, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; on 
education, Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods; in- 
termission; on business, Mre. Barbara N. 
Galpin; music; on the home, Mrs. Emma 
Endicott Marean. The papers will be 
followed by a free and general discussion. 
All members of the clubs forming the 
State Federation can attend this meet- 
ing, but only delegates can vote on 
business matters. 


The Woman’s Association of Syracuse, 
N. Y., have invited all women’s clubs in 
New England, and mixed clubs of men 
and women, to meet in that city in July, 
for a grand reunion. It is expected that 
there will be a large delegation from New 
England, as every one interested directly 
or indirectly in club matters is invited to 
go. Circulars of invitation will be for 
warded to all who send their names and 
addresses to Miss Anna M. Jones, presi- 





The subject of the day | 


| dent Women’s Association, Saratoga 
| Springs, N. Y. Besides their local com- 
| mittee, there will .»e a New York commit- 
| see and one from Boston. ‘The latter con 
| tists of the following: Miss Helen M. 
| Winslow, Woman’s Press Association, 
| chairman; Prof. John Ritchie, Jr., Ap 
| palachian Mountain Club. Boston Scienti- 
fic Society, ete.; Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, 
Concord, Mass., Woman's Club 
|D. A. R.; Mr. N. W. Ladd, Bostoniana; 
Mrs. William Lee, State regent, D. R.; 
Mr. Dana Estes, Browning Society. 


At the last meeting of the Beneficent 


| Music, there was a discussion on this 
question: ‘‘Women have obtained the 
highest advantages of education during 
the last thirty years, large opportunities 
of self-support, repeal of many laws un- 
just to them, and great freedom and 
| Opportunity—what lack they yet?” 


| The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, held 
on May 14, was given additional interest 
from the fact that the founder and presi- 
dent, Dr. Harriet E. Clisby, was present 
for the first time in three years, these ir- 
tervening years having been spent in Eu- 
rope, where in several cities, among them 
London and Geneva, she has established 
similar organizations for women. Fol- 
lowing the business meeting a reception 
was given to Dr. Clisby. The forty-two 
departments reported good work. The 
receipts of the year have been $43,546; 
expenditures, $40,217. Of this the greater 
amount has come through the food de- 
partment and the lunch room. The report 
of the class committee showed that 29 
classes have been at work, with 266 
pupils. The newly elected officers are: 
President. Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew; 
vice-presidents, Miss Melissa Chamberlain, 
Dr. Harriet Clisby, Mrs. Eleanor F. Mack, 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Lucia Peabody; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Louise C. Young; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Helen Harrington; assistant 
treasurer, Mrs. Caroline P. Pierce, and a 
board of directors. F. M. A. 





WOMAN'S COUNCIL OF MAINE. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Council of the State of Maine was held 
at the Advent church, May 10, in Portland. 

Mrs. Margaret T. H. Merrill made the 
president’s address, which closed as fol- 
lows: 

With what has been accomplished in 
the past, and planned to do in the future, 
may we not hope to win the good will 
and co-operation of every society of 
women in our city. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, vice-president- 
at-large, presided in her usual efficient 
manner. 

Ten of the thirteen societies of which 
the council is composed reported steady 
advance along their special lines of work. 
Among them was Bosworth Relief Corps, 
the first woman’s relief corps ever organ 
ized, represented by its president, Mrs. 
M. I. Sawyer, who gave an interesting 
account of the carnival, and the memorial 
service, and that convincing proof of 
prosperity, $800 in cash, raised since the 
last meeting. 

A particularly bright report was made 
by Mrs. Carrie Johnson, secretary of the 
‘“‘One Day Club.” This club, besides con- | 
sidering at its regular Thursday morning | 
meetings the current events of the day, 
has had lectures by Mr. Drew, Dr. Addi- 
son 8. Thayer, Dr. Jane L. Hersom, and 
Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens. 

The Second Parish Circle was re ported 
by Mrs. Frank Cammett. The work has 
included foreign missions, the W. C. T. 
U., the Salvation Army, education of two 
colored girls in the South, the church 
debt and repairs, besides replenishing the 
Sunday school library and contributing to 
a kindergarten. 

Mrs. Randall Johnson spoke briefly for 
the Auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens gave an im- 
promptu sketch of the work of the Tem- 
porary Home. This is the only institu- 
tion which opens its doors to both mother 
and child. It costs $3,000 a year, of 
which $1,000 is contributed by the State. 
Women, often more sinned against than 


and | 


Society of the N. E. Conservatory of | 


| land W. C. T. U., selected the kindergar- 
| ten, the day nursery, ‘and the fruit and 
| flower missions from the forty depart- 
| ments of work carried on by this society, 
in all of which excellent work is being 


| done. 

| Mrs. F. C. Payson’s pure voice was 
| heard to advantage in the ‘Battle Hymn 
| of the Republic.” 

| The following officers were elected : 
President—Mrs. Margaret T. W. Merrill. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Geo. S. Hunt. 
Cor. Secretary—Miss Isabel Allen. 

Rec. Secretary— Mrs. Winnefred Nelson. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Philip Brown. 


—_——_+or—__—_— 


EQUAL RIGHTS LECTURE IN GERMANY. 


VINELAND, N. J., May 21, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 
| Germany seems to be far in the rear in 
regard to the woman question, but at last 
there is a little stir of life. German wom- 
| en seem to be awakening. A lecture was 
recently delivered at Berlin by Rev. Mr. 
Kirmsz of the New Church, before the 
society ‘‘Frauenwohl” (Woman’s Weal.) 
This society, devoted to the advancement 
of women, counts a very satisfactory 
number of members, and has a hall on 
Lutzow Street. It was at this hall that 
the lecture, ‘*The Attitude of Christianity 
Toward the Woman Question,’”’ was lis- 
tened to by an audience of over 400 wom- 
en. Rev. Mr. Kirmszis a young man, not 
much over thirty, and has charge of a 
large parish in Berlin, where he is much 
esteemed and beloved. He isa very busy 
man and a great worker, yet he has found 
time to look into the woman question, 
and courage to step forward as a champion 
of women, a fact worthy of note, not 
only because he is the first public man 
and teacher who has dared to enter upon 
this field, but because he is of a nationality 
which appears to cast an almost solid 
vote for the subjection of woman, and 
which has not yet been awakened to the 
fact that mediwval days are over, and 
that the institutions of the Dark Ages are 
dead or dying. M. B. R. 
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FIRST PACIFIC WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 





An Oakland woman writes to the Oak- 
land Jnquirer that the first Woman’s Con- 
gress on the Pacific Coast was organized 
thirteen years ago in West Oakland, at 
the home of Mrs. C. K. Robinson, whose 
husband wa; elected mayor of the city 
that same year, 1882. 

At the first meeting only three en- 
thusiastic women were in attendance. 
After consultation it was decided to have 
a society without the constitution or by- 
laws. Its object was the advancement, 


all departments of life. No membership 
fees or dues were exacted. Any woman 
attending the Congress more than once 
was considered a member. This society 
continued to work quietly, meeting every 
Monday afternoon, until the membership 
numbered nearly 200. Meetings were 
held from house to house in the parlors of 
the different women, and sometimes in 
halls. 

This society, named The Woman’s 
Congress, continued for more than five 
years without any change in its mode of 
conducting the meetings, the president 
always being present unless detained by 
sickness or out of town. 


HUMOROUS. 


Lady—Didn’t you hear me ring, Mary? 
Mary—Not till the third time, m’m.— The 
Sketch. 


Mrs. Strongmind—If women would only 
stand shoulder to shoulder, they would 
200n win the suffrage. 

Dr. Guffy—But, madam, that is some- 
thing they can’t do, with the present 
styles in sleeves! 


Little Jimmy, taken to the seashore 
from an inland town for the first time in 
his life, was greatly delighted by the 
sight of a steamboat. ‘‘See, mamma!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘A locomotive’s gone in bath- 
ing !"— Youth’s Companion. 

Little Sister— Any new studies this 
term? Little Brother — One— elocution. 
‘*What’s that?” ‘It’s learnin’ how to read 
a thing so that it will sound as if you 
were at the other end of a drain pipe.” — 
Pittsburg Bulletin. 








sinning, here find a shelter until the 
tangled threads of life can be straightened. | 
Little door-step waifs, girls not within | 
the scope of the Industrial school require- | 
ments, here find a welcome and a helping | 
hand to lead them up to a purer life. 

Tbe Portland Equal Suffrage Club was 
reported by Mrs.Gertrude Stevens Leavitt. 

Mrs. Geo. S. Hunt, president of the 
Home for Aged Women, answered the 
question, ‘‘Do you need the annual sub- 
| scriptions?” While the home has received | 
many legacies, it still has urgent needs | 
which it cannot meet. Two of the more 
immediate are a hospital ward, and a fund 
to board the ‘waiting list,’’ which out- 
numbers the regular members. The ap- 
plicant must be American born, sixty 
years of age and ten years a resident of 
Portland. There is as little red tape as is 
consistent with orderly management. 

Miss C. M. Dow, president of the Port. 





| 
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Terry—An’ phwat med yez quit dringin’, 
Planxty? Planzty—It wor thes way, 
‘Lorrence: Me woife sez to me, sez she, 
‘*Planxty, yez can’t give oop the licker,” 
sez she. I t’ought I could, but when I 
thried an’ found I couldn’t, begorra, I 
knew it wor toime for me to shtop, and so 
1 did.—Life. 


**Won’t you have another piece of pie, 
Mr. Claverly?” asked Tommie. ‘' Thank 
you, Tommie,” replied Mr. Claverly, ‘it 
is very kind of you.” ‘‘Oh, that’s all right,” 
returned Tommie, with energy. “I’m a 
lookin’ out for myself, too. Ma said if it 
was necessary to cut another pie, I could 
have two pieces.”"°—Harlem Life. 


Hus>and comes home later than usual 
from his club. To avoid disturbing his 
wife he takes off his boots and steals into 
the room on tiptoe. But, vain precaution, 
his wife begins to yawn. Quickly deter- 
mined, he goes to the cradle of his first- 
born, and begins to rock it, singing a 
slumber song the while. ‘*Whatever are 
you doing, Robert#” ‘I’ve been sitting 
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here a couple of hours trying to get the 
baby to sleep.” ‘Why, Robert, I have 
got him here in bed with me!” 


————__-@>—_ 


BUILT HIM UP WONDERFULLY. 


“I have given Hood’s Sarsaparilla to | 
my little boy, who was greatly run down | 
in health. I found that it built him up | 
wonderfully. It is the first medicine that | 
I had ever given him, and whenever I 
have occasion to use medicine, it will be 
Hood’s Saraaparilla.” A. M. Browne, 19 
Field St., Roxbury, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILws cure sick headache, indi- 
gestion. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 


Woman's JoURNAL OPrPIce, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAPLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. - 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

4A. Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAPLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson, 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. [q 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William} Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


~NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 











Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


COTTON SHIRT WAISTS. 


Ladies who are purchasing Cotton Shirt Waists 
should be sure and examine the VERY ATTRAC- 
TIVE LINE at 


MISS FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


The Fit is Absolutely Perfect. 
The Styles are Refined. 





MEDIOAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata:ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mase. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE X. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session o; October Ist; ending May, 1894, 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, = 
sates? Were and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information Pri to 

E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dean 

821 East 15th St., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Oor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hoursfrom 9 A. M.to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 














gely eclectic in her tice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time eine given wholly to city practice. 

The Doctor’s free dis: meary for the poor is stil) 
—— at nos omee Trpecere Ls 6 to st "a 
ectures given ay evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. d . 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 95. A four years 
raded course of Lectures, Quizses, La eters, and 
ical work offers su; tages to students, 
Rospfsie dress ctaite ‘Wakswite Sis 
Day, 1712 Locust St., Phila. ~ a 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
for good 1.50, postpaid, 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


,_ Anew collection of splendid lyries, showing rare 
n setting and accompaniment. 

An important addition to the bi hest class of mod 

song albums. $1.00, postpaid, aad 


“Six Love Songs.” 


Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite murical setti 
Helnen tencoer, passionate ove lyrics, with eftentve 
fv te» ments, Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 


“Robert Franz’s Album ot 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of nz’s mostadmired com ions. 
An inoxbaustibte cones of beavtiful conan Eee 
gad Cymee = Vol.1 a ot Vol. 2, 52num- 

" » heavy per, cen 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00. — 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of H 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, ete. $1.00, Soaepen” 


“Songs of Sleep.” 


By Clayton Johns. Oneof the dainti 
tions extant. It is not a child's book. 3x My 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an excep- 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Send for Gromqtee ctreular of novelties in vocal 
a instrumental mueto. 
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Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘“‘Sympbony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 





_On the Moral Education of the Young 


By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price,50 cents, Published 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New Yor) 





THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE .<! 


n's Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the. favorable terms 
) a A anne been eee to obtain at the NewtonRest- 
sure ‘or particulars address Befriendin 

mittee, 264 doyieton Street, Boston. ete 











The Prices are Reasenable 


ee - TT 
Morpuine Habit Cured 

OPIUM to2 gers, DEP rel till ome 
poe. J.STEPHEN Lenanon, Dao 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued fiom Second Page.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES. 


The equal suffrage movement at the 
South, in addition to the good it does 
directly, is also, as usual, doing good 
indirectly by increasing the sentiment in 
favor of enlarged opportunities for women 
in other directions. The Columbia State, 
in a long editorial entitled ‘‘Work for 
Women,” says: 

Whatever may come of the movement 
for female suffrage in South Carolina, it 
must have at least one good result—in fix- 
ing the public attention upon the unfair- 
ness which would debar woman from the 
opportunity to earn a livelihood in many 
departments of labor for which she is 
especially fitted. 

ose women who, by whatever proper 
means, may influence others, can do no 
better work for their sex than in urging 
the acquirement of some handicraft— 
some particular thing in which the woman 
seeking work may hold herself out as 
expert. There are constantly increasing 
opportunities for women thus equipped. 

re are too many women who, ignorant 
of these opportunities, must wear them- 
selves out in mere drudgery. 

If the agitation of the question of wo- 
man suffrage shall do no more than stimu- 
late in women the spirit of independence 
and self-reliance, it will have accomplished 
enough good to entitle its leaders to the 
thanks of fair-minded people everywhere. 


Equal suffrage has become sufficiently 
popular for several South Carolina editors 
to be disputing as to which of them was 
the first to advocate it. The Columbia 
State says: 

The State was the first daily paper in 
South Carolina—for all we know, the first 
paper of any kind—to suggest that a solu- 
tion of our suffrage problem was to be 
found in extending to women of education 
or property—each or both—the electoral 
franchise; and we are therefore gratified 
to note the rapid progress of this idea in 
the minds of the people. A number of 
papers have become its champion, and 
the prospect is that it will have strong sup- 


ort. 

There have been rumors of late that Sen- 
ator Tillman was approaching a conclu- 
sion favorable to qualified suffrage for 
women, and the Columbia Register now 
announces, on what it considers ‘‘excel- 
lent authority.” that he will advocate a 
property qualification for them. 


Commenting on this, the Florence 
Times says: 

There is one slight irregularity in the 
above statement, and that is, that the 
State was the first daily to advocate wom- 
en as voters, for the Daily Times took 
that position before the State. 


But Gen. Hemphill’s paper, the Abbe- 
ville Medium, has been advocating the 
principle for years. 

All the speakers at the conventions have 
been warmly praised by the press. The 
Charleston Daily Sun was particularly 
impressed by the eloquence of Miss Lewis. 


The Sun says: 

Undoubtedly the most remarkable 
speaker developed at the woman _ suf- 
frage meetings in this city is Miss Helen 
Morris Lewis, one of Charleston’s daugh- 
ters, who is not to-day without honor in 
her own city. In her speech there was a 
fund of feeling and originality which be- 
longed to the individuality of the orator, 
and it was delivered with all the flexible 
variations of voice and gesture that be- 
spoke the earnestness and sincerity of the 
speaker’s enthusiasm and belief in her 
subject. There was the sound of a woe 
too deep for tears in the voice with which 
she depicted the miserable injustice and 
inhumanity to which her sex is accus- 
tomed to be subjected. 

The woman’s rights movement has done 
well if it has done nothing more than open 
a field to Miss Lewis and other talented 
members of her sex to show to the world 
the wrongs and sufferings which women 
have too long had to endure uncomplain- 
ingly, and to enlist the active sympathy 
and aid of enlightened humanity in the 
work of their disenthrallment. 

The Register pronounced Miss Floride 
Cunningham’s address ‘‘as able as it was 
graceful and fluent,” and described Miss 
Laura Clay’s as “showing great literary 
finish and a vast range of historic know- 
ledge.”’ It has good words for all, and 
Bays: 

Charleston wil) always kindly remem- 
ber these cultured aud refined women, 
and their eloquent presentation of their 
side of the question. 

The Florence Times says: 

One great good that these meetings will 
do is to convince our Southern ladies that 
a woman is not necessarily unfeminine 
because she advocates this cause, or be- 
cause she addresses a public audience. 


Mrs. Auerbach has presented four new 
local Equal Rights Associations in South 
Carolina with 300 suffrage leaflets apiece; 
also with Mrs. Chapman Catt’s ‘'Direc- 
tions to Officers,” and with a long letter 
of encouragement and good suggestions. 


Under the heading, ‘Come Back, 
Mavourneen,” the Charleston News and 
Courier says: 

The apostles of woman suffrage made a 
decidedly good impression in Charleston. 
They did not secure many, if any con- 
verts to their peculiar doctrine, but they 
gave the community some entirely novel 
and instructive entertainment, and im- 
pressed their large and intelligent audi- 
ence with the sincerity of their conduct. 
“Phey were deeply affected in turn by the 
character of their reception and the 
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splendid courtesy with which they were 
everywhere treated. 

We are glad that they came to Charles- 
ton and hope that they will come again, 
not that we care to see them vote, but 
that we should like to hear them speak. 
They are interesting and entertaining and 
earnest. And we should like to have them 
see and know more of Charleston. When 
the new theatre is finished it would be 
well for the Young Men’s Business 
League to invite the National Woman’s 
Equal Rights Association to hold its next 
annual Convention here. This would be 
good work for the League, whose purpose 
it is to advertise Charleston, and what 
better way to advertise Charleston than 
to make travelling, talking missionaries 
of a thousand women richly endowed 
with the gift of expression? ‘There were 
only six of the sisters at the Charleston 
meeting this week, but we are eatisfied 
that they will say more about and for 
Charleston than sixty of the kind of pub- 
lic speakers we have had here in as many 
years. We may not vote for them and 
their views, but we are sure that they will 
talk for Charleston. We did not entertain 
angels unawares, because we knew what 
they were before they came here, but we 
entertained them, and so agreeably that 
from Miss Yates’s home away up in Maine 
to Mrs. Young’s plantation away down in 
South Carolina, the story will be told that 
‘‘there is no place like Charleston.” 


A letter from Greenville says: 

The woman suflrage campaign meetings 
here have been largely attended by the 
best people in the city. The ladies have 
been heard with respect and pleasure. 


All this must be delightful to Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young, who so long ‘held 
the fort’’ almost alone in South Carolina. 
The Florence Times says emphatically 
that as president of the South Carolina E. 


R. A., ‘**Mrs Young is the right woman in | 


the right place.” 


The Florence Times says: 

The Times wishes to congratulate the 
people of Florence upon the magnificent 
reception given to Miss Clay and Mrs. 
Young Thursday evening. There were at 
least 400 persons present and many were 
turned away, as there wa3 not even 
standing room. 


Anequal rights organization was formed | 


and twenty people enrolled themselves, 
among them, some of the best known and 
most prominent people in the city. Mrs. 
C. R. Coffin was made temporary chair- 
man. A meeting of the organization to 
elect permanent officers will be held at an 
early day. 

Of the general subject, the Times says 
editorially : 


In a few words the situation in South 
Carolina can be told. We are confronted 


with a fact, notatheory. We haveitinour | 


power to save the State by the enfranchise- 
ment of educated women. We have itin 
our power to forever do away with fraud 
and corruption at the polls. We haveit in 
our power forever to do away with the cry 
of or the use of force. Shall we not rise 
to the emergency, and by doing away 
with any sentiment we may have had on 
the subject, grant this right, which will so 
greatly redound to the good of our State? 
Let the thinking men of the State get to- 
gether and place in the Constitution a 
plank giving to educated women the bal- 
lot, and we will be free. Suppose this is 
not done, and, as is freely talked, the 
days of ’76 be revived; the shotgun pol- 
icy be resumed; where will our State, 
which is just now beginning to be what 
it should be industrially, stand? Our 
development would cease. Capital would 
not venture where such a thing was sanc- 
tioned or was necessary, and South Car- 
olina would not only cease to grow, but 
would go backward, and those now living 
would never see the day when the stain 
would be removed, and when we could 
again, with confidence, ask aid in develop- 
ing our wonderful resources. Look at the 
question in its proper light, and let the 
women of the State save the State. 


The N. Y. Nation says: ‘‘We may well 
see woman suffrage enacted in South Car- 
Olina before it establishes itself in Massa- 
chusetts, the original seat of the agita- 
tion.” 


A successful suffrage meeting has been 
held at Sumter, S. C., with Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Young and Miss Laura Clay 
as speakers. A county society was or- 
ganized. The Sumter Freeman says: 


Last night marks an epoch in Sumter 
County’s history. The first woman suf- 
frage meeting was held here, and two 
women appeared before a large audience 
and pleaded the cause of their sex. These 
were not the first woman’s rights ad- 
dresses ever made in the county, because 
the editor of the Freeman nine years ago 
made an address before the Stateburg 
Literary Club claiming that woman suf- 
frage was certainly coming and of right 
ought to come, and the sooner the better, 
and has followed this up with short talks 
on the same line ever since. The Free- 
man has for four yeara been pleading the 
cause of woman suffrage, having had as 
associate editor in this work Mrs. Young, 
who was one of the speakers last night. 
Let the good work go on, go on, till wo- 


the law in life, for life. 
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CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


So. PASADENA, CAL., May 20, 1895. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 


called by the Los Angeles Woman Suf- 
frage Association, published in the Jour- 
NAL, nothing was said about the recep- 
tion which followed. In order that the 
members of said convention from the city 
and country precincts might become better 
acquainted, it was determined to have a 
reception immediately after adjournment. 
The Executive Committee being other- 
wise engaged preparing for the conven- 
tion, decorating the hall, ete., the ar- 
rangements for the reception were left to 
Mrs. McComas, whose suggestion it was; 
and she was equal to the emergency, as 
the result proved. The reception was held 
in the parlors of the Nadeau Hotel, the 
proprietor having kindly tendered their 
use for that occasion; and there were 
from seventy-five to one hundred persons 
present during the evening. The guests 
were received and introduced by Mrs. M. 
KE. Threlkeldt, chairman of the reception 
committee, who, besides having an exten- 
sive acquaintance, is possessed of a genial 
and affable manner which made every one 
feel at home at once. Mrs. A. M. Me- 
Comas presided. A short musical pro- 
gramme was given, and brief addresses 
were made by Hon. James McLachlin of 
Los Angeles, Mrs. Hester A. Harland of 
| San Francisco, Mrs. E. Stephen Mathews 





| of England, and Judge McNutt of Terre | 
It was interesting to notice | 


Haute, Ind. 
the look of wonder on the countenances 
of many present when Mrs. Mathews 
spoke of the advantage the women of 
England had over their American sisters 
in the way of suffrage. It is difficult for 
those who have been all their lives ac- 
customed to consider America as in ad- 
vance of all other countries, to realize 
that the mother country can be more just 
in the bestowal of the franchise than the 
government ‘‘of the people.”” The music, 


very enjoyable, and every body left for 
their homes well pleased with the time 
spent and acquaintances made at the 
woman suffrage reception. 

I see by the JOURNAL that Mr. Black- 
well has entered his seventy-first year; 
and as I read, the thought came of what a 
life his has been, and what he has done to 
improve the condition of women. 
any men can show such a record. All who 
have had much experience in political 


incident to their management. Yet they 
know but little of the anxiety, annoyances 
and discouragement endured by the few 
who bear the burden of conventions not 
in support of any political party. Ever 

member of a political party is interested 
in the success of its conventiors, and 
numberless office-seekers are not only 





hand. But, comparatively alone, Mr. 
Blackwell for years bore the brunt of the 
work, and the ridicule of the press of the 
country. 
writer, many years since, to attend con- 
ventions which were gotten up under the 


been a marvel how Mr. Blackwell could 


the work. I have seen him, at the close 


the time at least, discouraged by the un- 
reasonableness of some delegate who took 
offence because of some unavoidable inat- 
tention which he magnified into an inten- 


accept no explanation, but leave the con- 
vention and return to his people to make 
enemies of those who should have been 
| friends. But, despite the numberless dis- 
| couragements that are met at every turn 
in such an unpopular work as that of 
woman suffrage then was, undaunted by 
even the opposition and indifference of 
women themselves, Mr. Blackwell kept 
on, and on, and on, as no other man has 
ever done. I know there have been many 
men who declared their sympathy with 
the cause; I have heard men say, “I will 
vote for your measure, but it is woman’s 
business to do the preparatory work; 
when you get it before the voters, then 
we men will vote for it; but we rarely 
find a man who makes the woman’s cause 
his own, as has Henry B. Blackwell. We 





| misrepresentation of the unthinking, for 
| the sake of the rights of women, 


man has an equal chance with man under 


In the report of the county convention | 


the speeches and social converse, were all | 


Few if | 


conventions know something of the trials | 


willing but anxious to lend a helping | 


It was the privilege of the | 


above circumstances; and it has always | 
make up his mind to indefinitely continue | 


of some of these meetings, weary and, for | 


tional slight to his State, and who would | 


owe much to the noble women of the | 
past who have braved the ridicule and | 


| own sex; but in my humble opinion we 
owe more, much more, to the man who 
has devoted his life to the advancement of 
woman’s interests. That Mr. Blackwell 
|may live yet many years, to see still 
| greater results of his faithful endeavors 
than now we enjoy, is the hope of his 
grateful friend, 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





WINCHESTER —The annual meeting of 
the League was held Wednesday, May 15. 
at the residence of Mrs. L. M. Holbrook, 
After reports of the work for the year 
and other business, came the election of 
officers, as follows: 

President—Mrs. Pleasantine C. Wilson. 
| WVice-Presidents—Mrs. Lydia L. Blood, Miss 
| Luthera Teele and Mrs. Addie E. Ayer. 
| Secretary—Mrs. H. E. B. Freethy. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Almira A. Rowe. 

Executive Committee—Miss Delia Whitney, 
| Miss Irene B. Bedall, Mrs. Lydia M. Holbrook. 


Mrs. Wilson invited the League to hold 
its next meeting with her; subject for dis- 
|cussion, “The Legal Status of Married 
Women in Massachusetts.” The business 
finished, the remainder of the time was 
passed socially, our hostess serving light 
refreshments. L. L BLoop. 


CHELSEA.—The eighth annual meeting 
of the Chelsea Non-Partisan Woman Suf- 
frage League was held May 18, 1895, at 
the residence of Dr. Brown, 360 Broadway. 

Mrs. President Bryant and several mem- 
bers of the Charlestown League with 
| whom the Chelsea League have held a 
| **neighborhood meeting,” were present. 
| The secretary stated in her report for the 
| year that the Chelsea League had held 
| eight regular meetings, and through the 
| courtesy of Dr. Brown have met at 360 
| Broadway. The League subscribes for 
| the Woman’s Column, which is sent to the 
| Chelsea Public Library. The League also 

has subscribed for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
which has been placed in the Y. M. C. A. 
rooms. Interest has been awakened in 
| Suffrage in the Woman’s Club of Chelsea, 

due to the efforts put forth by Mrs. A. C. 

Lee. The members of the Chelsea press 
| are unfailing in their courtesy to the 
| League. Announcements and accounts of 
the suffrage meetings are always given 
place. In January, the League began the 
reading of ‘‘Studies in Civil G»vernment,”’ 
by Wm. A. Mowry, Ph.D. At the an- 
nual meeting, an amendment to the Con- 
stitution was voted by the Chelsea League, 
and the list of vice presidents is reduced. 
| The officers for the coming year are as 
| follows: 

President—Miss Maud L. Brown. 

Vice-Presidants—Mrs. A. C. Lee. Mrs, S. A. 
Thayer,. 

Secretary-Treasurer—-Miss Annie L. Nicker- 
son. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. A. T. Collier, 
| Mrs. Lk. G. Stockman, Mrs. Helen A. Patterson, 
Dr. E. A. Brown. 

ANNIE L. NICKERSON, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 








Roxspury.—The League held its last 
meeting for the season at the residence 
of Mrs. A. M, Chase. Various plans for 
the Fall campaign were discussed and 
arranged. Mrs. J. B. Bryant and Mrs. 
S. E. D. Currier were to preside over the 
Roxbury tables at the festival of the N. 
E. W. 5. A., May 29, and most of the 
| members present secured tickets. Cocoa 

and cakes were served by the hostess, 
| who also presented each lady with a 
| bunch of wisteria from her garden. 





J.C. 


| CriTy Point.—A largely attended meet- 
| ing of the League was held on Tuesday 
evening, May 21, in the spacious parlors 
of Rev. and Mrs. M. H. A. Evans. In the 
| absence of the president, Mrs. J. W. New- 
| comb occupied the chair. At the close of 
| the business session, Mrs. Minerva S. 
| Tobey spoke on ‘‘School Sanitation,” and 
| showed a thorough knowledge of the 
| Sanitary needs of our schools. Her ad- 
| dress was most interesting, instructive 
and practical. Mrs. Tobey paid a well- 
| deserved compliment to the women on 
our school board, through whose efforts 
many improvements have been effected. 
A brief musical and literary programme 
was rendered—songs being contributed 
My Miss Merriam, a piano duet by Miss 
arion Warde and Miss Leland Clarke, 
| and recitations by Miss Abbie M. Evans. 
| Light refreshments were served, and a 
social half-hour closed a varied and enter- 
| taining evening. E. F. B. 


NEWTON.—The annual meeting of the 
League was held Wednesday evening, 
May 22, in the parlors of the Unitarian 
Church, West Newton, Mr. Kimball, the 
president of the League, in the chair. 
| The report of the secretary, Mrs. Anders, 

was read and approved, and officers for 
| the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President—Edwin F. Kimball. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. E. N. &. Walton, Mr. 
| N. T. Allen, Mrs. J. P. Tolman. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. D. A. Sargent. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. H. F. Bond. 
Treasurer—Mrs. T. E. Stutson. 
Directors—Mrs. Chas. Davis, Mrs. Kate A. 
| Mead, Mrs. J. M. Hastings, Mrs. G. D. Gilman, 
| Mrs. G. H. Brown, Mrs Louisa Chapman, Mrs. 

S. E. Howard, Mrs. F. D. Sampson, Mrs. N. T. 
| Allen, Mrs. Ellen P. Perrin, Mrs. Anna Langley, 
| Mrs. Susan Whiting. 
A vote of thanks were passed to Mrs. 
| Anders, the retiring secretary. The sub 
| ject for the evening, ‘Woman Suffrage,” 
| was opened by Miss M’Intire, of Cam- 
| bridge, an opponent. Her objections were 
| answered by Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 


|In the discussion that followed many | 


| participated. A vote of thanks was ten- 
| dered to Miss M’Intire and Miss Blackwell 
| for their able and courteous defense of 
| their positions. Light refreshments and 
| a social hour followed. 

| E. L. SARGENT, Sec. 








THE VOLCANO.—The second month of 
the Burning Volcano of Kilauea in the old 
Gettysburg building, at 541 Treniont St., 


their | commenced Monday with every prospect 





of success. veggens knows the Cyclo. 
rama building. cling the walls inside 
is canvas, 54 feet high and 412 feet long, 
upon the 22,248 square feet of which the 
artist has depicted the weird sublimity of 
the world’s greatest volcano, the ‘‘Inferno 
of the World.” The point of view is the 
centre of the crater. The visitor ascends 
through a pessagowey of lava tubes. He 
gaz28 upon seething pools and lakes of 
fire, jagged crags, toppling masses of 
nes great fathomless pits, and fierce 
ames. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Mr. Rose is spending 
more money and taking more pains to 
put on a comic opera that runs only one 
week than others are doing for a month 
or two. “The Black Hussar,” took the 
town by storm. ‘Aladdin, Jr.,” was a 
great and expensive spectacle but ‘‘The 
Black Hussar” eclipsed it. Nothing like 
it was ever seen in comic opera in Boston, 
The company has been strengthened, the 
chorus is a wonder. Auber’s ‘‘Fra Diavo- 
lo” will be given with a stunning ‘Castle 
Square Production” next week. With 
music sparkling, melodic and dramatic, 
the dialogue exuberant in fun and satire, 
this has entrenched itself as one of the 
very best comic operas. It was a stock 
opera with such companies as the Boston 
Ideals and Emma Abbott’s last sung in 
Boston by the Mapleson Company. The 
Baker Opera Company, with William 
Wolff, gave its last performance here two 
years ago at the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
The Castle Square Company will give 
this opera a spiendid presentation, excel- 
ling its efforts of the past week. Another 
remarkable success is predicted. Good 
seats must be secured in advance, because 
the 25, 50 and 75 cent schedule for all re- 
served seats is attracting a throng nightly. 
A special effort is made to i the per- 
formance every night so that suburban 
trains may be caught. The powerful cool- 
ing apparatus of the play house is work- 
ing perfectly and the temperature never 
rises above 72 degrees. 

ELMER C. RICE. 





Scotia Weaves 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
SUITS. 


Strong and handsome Scotia 
weaves, made from long fibred 
native Scotch Wool, twisted and 
intertwined into that most substan 
tial fabric known as Scotch Tweed. 

We have personally selected and 
imported from notable firms in the 
most celebrated manufacturing towns 
of Scotland—among others Gala- 
shiels, Dumfries and Hawick — ex- 
tensive lines of Scotia weaves, in 
exceedingly rich and handsome pat- 
terns, which are especially appro- 
priate for Boys who wear either 


short or long trousers. 


The colors are so blended as to 
disguise dust and spots, and the 
garments are fashioned, both inside 
and out, in the most thorough and 
perfect manner. 

We call the particular attention 
of parents to these most desirable 
productions, 

‘*Far from yon fields 
Of heather so green.” 
Short Trousers Suits for 


Boys, ages 6 to /4, 


$8, $10, $12, SI5. 


Long Trousers Suits for 
Youths, ages |5 to 18, 


$18, $20, $22, $25. 


A.SHUMAN 
8 CO. 


Manufacturing Clothiers, 
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